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HISTORY 


MARCH, 1943 


_ THE OBJECTS AND ELEMENTS OF SEA POWER 
IN HISTORY ! 


. 


br = power has been much under dispute during the last year. 
ome consider that it is still capable of exercising the influence 
oe buted to it in the past; others assert that recent develop- 
: sin the instruments of war, in particular the aeroplane, have 
“feduced or even eliminated its value. Unfortunately the term 
'* sea power ” has been used by the two parties to the dispute to 
mean two different things, and while the one has interpreted 
“power ” in the sense of capacity to perform a function or achieve 
a r aim, the other has used it to express the strength of a 
part of the material with which the aim is achieved. The differ- 
ones is obvious; and a controversy in which the parties attach 
different meanings to the term describing the subject under 
dispute is unlikely to yield useful results—most of the contro- 
versies in the world, we have been told, would end as soon as they 
begin if men would only start by defining their terms. What, 
then, is the definition of the term “ sea power ”’ ? 
The man who brought that term into modern use was Mahan. 
‘He had no doubt as to what he meant when he adopted it in the 
title to his first great book The Influence of Sea Power wpon 
History. He chose it deliberately in order to differentiate it 
from “ naval power.”’ Sea power, as he intended it to be under- 
‘stood, is that form of national strength which enables its pos- 
‘sessor to achieve the ultimate object of war at sea, and that 
ultimate object, he said, was the control of the sea, the effects of 
which, in war, he demonstrated. What, then, has been the use 
| of control of the sea, and what are the elements which constitute 
the power to exercise and obtain the benefits of that control? It 
is in history that we can find the answer. It was the historian, 
‘in the persons of Laughton, Mahan and Corbett in particular, 
though many others made their contributions, who taught the 
1 Annual Address delivered at the Annual General Meeting of the Association 


| on 2 January 1943. 
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public that war at sea is not an isolated phenomenon, something 
to be treated in a compartment of history by itself separate from 
policy, economic factors and military operations; but an integral 
part of the whole cosmos of war. These writers showed the 
interrelation of the sea, land and economic campaigns, and the 
influence which command and control of the sea had exercised. 
It is, I would urge, for the historian to continue this work of 
educating the public. 

What, then, are the objects which sea power fulfils? They 
have been stated so often that it may seem tedious to repeat them, 
but present-day events show that they cannot be stated too often, 
Sea power enables its possessor to send his troops and trade 
across those spaces of water which lie between nations and the 
objects of their desires, and to prevent his opponent from doing 
so. What, next, is it that confers this power upon a nation! 
It is the possession and right use of three things : fighting instru- 
ments of all kinds apt to the purposes of the operations at sea 
concerned with the control of those spaces; bases, without which 
those several instruments are limited in their action to the range 
and time of their endurance; and shipping, without which neither 
trade nor troops can be moved except in the comparatively small 
quantities that can as yet be carried in the air—quantities that 
will certainly increase and render that form of carriage an im- 
portant element in national security; and, with shipping, a sea- 
faring population to man the ships and a shipbuilding industry 
with the materials with which to produce ships. 

If we look back through all those ages of which we have 
authentic records, we see that, whatever may have been the 
conditions in which sea power came into play, whatever form 
the fighting instrument may have taken—oar-propelled, sail- 
propelled or steam-propelled—both the objects and these elements 
of sea power have been unchanged. The range of new weapons 
has imposed restrictions at all times. Before the coming of 
artillery the ship could go alongside the fortress wall and “ board ” 
the enemy, as we see the Venetians doing in the pictures in Venice 
. of the siege of Constantinople, but as the range of guns increased 
the ship could not only not go alongside; she must lie outside 
the range of the guns, and land her troops beyond it. And as in 
coastal operations the gun kept the ship at a distance from the 
shore batteries, and coastal convoys could creep along the shore 
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under cover of the guns, so to-day the new form of shore artillery, 
aircraft, with its far greater range, can give a similar protection : 
as we see it doing along the north African coast since our army 
8 has advanced from Egypt and Morocco to the borders of Tunisia. 
“ Plus ga change plus o’est la méme chose.” No less does history 
: impress the lesson that when the objects have been correctly and 
f clearly defined (which, for instance, they were not in the Dar- 
danelles expedition of the last war), and then resolutely pursued 
with singleness of purpose, the influence of sea power, provided 
all its elements are present in their due and necessary degrees, 
has been great; but when, on the other hand, there have been 
want of understanding of the true object, lack of skilled direction 
or of resolute and single-minded action, or when one or another 
of those three elements has been wanting, the influence of sea 
power has dwindled, or even disappeared. 

There, then, is the object in a word: control of the sea. 
There, in three words, are the elements: fighting-ships, bases, 
shipping. These were the objects and elements 2500 years ago : 
they are the object and elements to-day. Let us take a rapid 
and necessarily superficial glance at this problem of power during 
sme of the periods of the past: the age of Athens, the Eliza- 
bethan age, the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
and the present age. 

Sea power, Pericles told his countrymen, was a “ big thing ” 
for Athens. It was a big thing because it was the means whereby 
control of the sea routes of armies and trade was attained. The 
writer known as “the old Oligarch ” described the benefits of 
this control in terms that might almost have been written to-day ; 
terms the thread of which runs through the writings of Corbett 
and Mahan. Athenian sea power, he said, enabled Athens to deal 
effectively with all her rivals, both islanders and mainlanders. 
In so far as the islanders were concerned, the comparatively weak 
Athenian army could deal with them in detail so long as they 
could not combine in the face of sea power. So far as they were 
dwellers on the mainland with long coastlines, their defence 
could not be strong throughout, and a seaborne force could 
strike in its full strength where it wished.! Inferiority in the 
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1 Of. Hitler, ‘‘ From Norway to the Spanish frontier German divisions are 
awaiting the attack of the enemy, whether they will come and where they will 
come, we can only conjecture ’’—T'imes, 2 January 1943. 
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Athenian land force was compensated, for by its mobility and 
the advantages of initiative surprise, while the transport of the 
impedimenta of an army could be effected at sea with far less 
effort than by the cumbrous means of land carriage. The object 
of the army was the destruction of the enemy’s sources of life and 
prosperity—the crops. On the economic side, her sea power 
enabled Athens to import from abroad all that she lacked : in- 
ternally, from the necessities of food and shipbuilding to the 
luxuries of all kinds to which she was accustomed. ‘“‘We draw 
from the produce of the whole earth,” said Pericles. “ Blights 
upon crops fall hardly on states that rule the land, but lightly on 
those who rule the sea,’”’ said the Old Oligarch. In these two 
sayings expression was being given to the same thought as that 
of the British Commission on Food Supplies in War in 1904 when 
it said, ‘‘ We look for security on the strength of our Navy, but 
only in a less degree on the resources of our mercantile fleet and 
its power to carry on our trade and reach all possible sources of 
supply wherever they exist.” It was not food alone that Athens 
must obtain from abroad. The production of her ships of war 
and commerce depended on foreign-produced materials. The 
Power which commanded the sea could draw the goods—iron, 
hemp, wax, copper, flax, timber—from all parts and, only less 
important, could prevent its enemies from getting them. Here 
is a forerunner of the considerations which dictated British Baltic 
policy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of the 
attempt to make the country independent of foreign-controlled 
naval stores in Queen Anne’s time, by encouraging their production 
in the northern Colonies; a parallel to which lies in our present 
dependence on foreign-produced oil, which takes the place of the 
spars, sails and cordage which moved the sailing ship. Money, 
too, came from abroad. The purpose of the Treaty between 
Darius and the Lacedemonians in 412 B.c. was to cut off from 
Athens that means of purchasing naval stores. 

These, then, were among the advantagés that Athens derived 
from sea power. What were the elements of that power? Fight- 
ing ships, to be sure, in the first place; but also transport ships 
to carry the army, to import the bulky naval stores and the corn, 
to carry the impedimenta of the army; the corn ships were pro- 
tected by convoys, according to Demosthenes, as ours are to-day. 
Finally, the ships needed bases. While the beauty of Helen of 
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Troy may have had its share in causing the siege of that city, a 
deeper cause may well have lain in the need for securing that 
position on the Hellespont route of trade. Naupactus was essen- 
tial for an Athenian fleet operating against Corinth; and the 
many harbours and narrow channels along the Greek coastline 
and in the islands were indispensable harbourage for the fleets. 

It is hardly too much to say that in his survey of the benefits 
of sea power, and of its elements, the Old Oligarch, writing twenty- 
five centuries ago, gave us all that is fundamental, and therefore 
permanent. Though one of those elements, the fighting vessel, 
consisted of oared craft whose cruising speed did not exceed three 
knots, they fulfilled exactly the same purpose as the instruments 
of to-day, the battleship, cruiser, destroyer and submarine, and 
of aircraft of 100 times that speed. Like them, too, they did not 
constitute the whole of sea power. The two other elements, 
bases and merchantmen, were as indispensable and integral as 
they are to-day. 

The same lesson runs through the Middle Ages. The inade- 
quacy of its sea power, according to Bury, lost the Eastern Empire 
its oversea territories. The Moslems from Egypt were able to 
invade Crete, and, with Crete as a base, to extend their conquests 
and ravaging to the islands of the Aegean, the coasts of Asia 
Minor and Sicily. The capture of Tripoli in the twelfth century 
by the Norman Roger IT, together with his possession of Messina, 
enabled him to control continuously the sea route in the centre of 
the Mediterranean; till he had the African port he could do no 
more than make raids. It was the possession of this base that 
enabled his fleet to maintain a permanent station on the coast, 
as bases on the African Coast to-day promise to enable our modern 
instruments of sea power to maintain a continuous communication 
between Gibraltar and the Canal, in place of spasmodic and tem- 
porary sallies from the thousand-mile-distant base of Alexandria. 

Now let us pass over a few centuries and move from the 
Mediterranean to the northern seas, from the oared galley to the 
sailing ship. ‘‘ Power of the Sea,” as the couplet referring to the 
rose noble of Edward III called it, resided primarily in ships and 
seamen; and because this power was essential to England, her 
tulers, from Richard II onwards, fostered the growth of shipping 
and seamen by a succession of Acts of Navigation—Cromwell’s 
celebrated Acts of 1651 and 1652, which, according to Sir Charles 
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Davenant, doubled the tonnage of English shipping between 1666 
and 1688, were by no means the first of their kind. Henry VIII 
pointed out, in the preamble of the first of his Acts—that of 1540— 
that an island “ environed by the seas ’’ could conduct its trade 
by no other road than the sea, and that shipping and seamen were 
‘* a great defence and surety of this realm in time of war.” Eliza- 
beth passed a number of Acts with the same object of stimulating 
these two elements of sea power, forbidding the waste of timber 
suitable for shipbuilding, the erection of ironworks and the use of 
timber for smelting that could be used for building ships; and 
she even added another day to those appointed for the eating of 
fish in order to increase the fishing population. At the same time 
another Power whose life depended on the sea no less than that 
of the English was devoting its efforts to making its nation 
maritime. The Dutch, said an English writer of 1601, “ make 
their landmen seamen, their seamen fishermen, their fishermen 
mariners, mariners merchants, and of their merchants states- 
men to govern and make their country prosper.”’ In Raleigh's 
eyes it was not as a colony that Newfoundland was important, 
but because in its cod-fishery it was a “ nursery ” of seamen, and 
therefore an element in England’s power: the loss of the New- 
foundland fleet, he said, would be “ the greatest possible calamity 
to the nation.” + Would that George III had seen that the loss 
of the seafaring men and shipping of the Northern Colonies would 
be a similar calamity ! No less insistent than Raleigh, and going 
even farther than he, were the numerous writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, in whose writings the interdependence 
of the navy and the shipping is constantly stressed as the basis 
of British security. ‘‘ Your fleet and your trade,’ wrote Lord 
Haversham, “‘ have so near a relation to each other, and such 
mutual influence upon each other they cannot well be separated.” * 
Another writer in 1672 makes the same point : ‘‘ Without a power- 
ful navy we should be a prey to our neighbours, and without trade 
we could neither have seamen nor ships.” # 

While Queen Elizabeth and her advisers thus set themselves 
to develop these two elements of sea power, fighting ships and 
merchantmen, they saw also what sea power could do. Its in- 


1 D, W. Prowse, A History of Newfoundland, p. 70. 
® Parliamentary History, vol. v1, p. 598. 


* Quoted in G. L. Beer, The Old Colonial System, vol. 1, p. 16n. 
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fluence was not confined to the purely defensive sphere of guarding 
the country against a sea-borne invasion: it extended to the 
offensive form of defence which strikes back at and inflicts injury 
on the attacker. Spain, they saw, was vulnerable at sea. The 
bullion from America which she needed to pay the immense costs 
of her wars could reach her by sea only. Even if the imports 
were no more than 25 per cent. of her revenues in 1588, as Professor 
Roger Merriman tells us, that is a formidable proportion to lose. 
The Elizabethan Englishman was convinced that if those riches 
ould be stopped, Spain would be forced to give up her policy of 
aggression. ‘‘If we could once strike the Indies Fleet,” said 
Hawkins, ‘‘ our peace were made with honour, safety and profit.” 
In the same sense Essex wrote, “ The harm our State should seek 
todo him [Philip IT] is to intercept his treasure whereby we shall 
cut his sinews and make war upon him with his own money; 
and to beat him, or at least discontinue him, at sea whereby her 
Majesty shall be secured from his invasions and become the 
Mistress of the seas.” The raids made by Drake were not mere 
piratical attempts with the profit:motive in the forefront, as some 
have represented them: they were strategical blows aimed at 
the sources of Spain’s power to make war; and, though they did 
not achieve that purpose, they weakened Spain both directly 
and indirectly : directly by the loss of some treasure, but more by 
the withholding of the fleets which did not dare to sail for pro- 
longed periods; indirectly, by the injury they did to her credit 
and by exposing to the world and Europe the fact of her weakness, 
The Venetian Ambassador remarked in 1587 that “ one year of 
war in the Indies will cost the Spaniards more than three in the 
Low Countries,” for the King of Spain lost some of his revenues, 

increased his expenditure in the measures needed for defence, 
and was forced to divert man-power of which he was short. 

It was not only the financial line of communications that was 
interrupted. To build her ocean-going ships, Spain, like the 
Greeks on a smaller scale in their day, needed materials which did 
not exist within her own borders. Burleigh remarked that if she 
could not obtain the masts, boards, cables, cordage, pitch, tar and 
copper from the ‘‘ Kastlands ’’ she would be unable to fit out a 
navy capable of carrying the meanest army. The Armada, so a 
Decree of 1589 said, ‘‘ could not have been prepared and furnished 
fit for such an exploit with’ships, munitions and victuals unless 
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they- had been supplied ... by the Hanse Towns.” Those 
goods, therefore, together with others needed for the production 
of a navy, were declared contraband, and the ships of neutral 
nations carrying them were arrested. The protests of the powerful 
Hanse bodies were rejected, those of the Dane, the Pole, the 
French, the Tuscan and the Venetian were set aside with con- 
cessions in various degrees, but without weakening of the claim 
that it was right and lawful to prevent an enemy from receiving 
goods which aided him to prosecute war at sea. In the corre- 
spondence we see Elizabeth taking her stand firmer in support of 
her “ maritime rights,” rights the exercise of which was essential 
if her sea power was to possess the active quality of effectiveness 
as an instrument of policy as well as the passive quality of 
defensiveness. 

Certainly her sea power was not the only weapon in England's 
armoury. She could send land forces to the aid of her friends, 
though in small and poorly equipped measure only. And she 
could make use of her financial powers. Baillie Nicol Jarvie 
spoke truth when he said he tad read in the Baker’s Chronicle 
that “‘the merchants o’ London would gar the Bank of Genoa 
their promise to advance a mighty sum to the King of Spain, 
whereby the great Armada was put off for a haill year.”’ Means 
were found to prevent Spain from borrowing money on the Italian 
banks, from buying naval stores on the market of Kiel, from 
getting hold of Danzig and Norway firs for the spars of their 
ships. But she could not have sent her troops to the Low Coun- 
tries, Picardy or Normandy, nor have made effective her financial 
pressure on the banks and markets, without that armed force at 
sea which exercised the physical constraint upon the shipping 
which carried the bullion and the naval stores. Put all this ina 
word : the object of the Elizabethan warfare was control of the sea. 

The Armada was beaten. But Spain was not beaten, though 
the strain thrown on her was great—it had cost her ten millions to 
prepare the expedition, and would, it was said, cost another eight 
to restore her fighting strength at sea. The attempts to cripple 
her by cutting off the stream of wealth did not succeed. The 
imports of bullion, which had amounted to about £13} millions in 
the five-year period 1586-90, rose to £20} and £20 millions in 
the next two periods up to the year 1600.1 Still, for all that 

+ R. Trevor Davies, The Golden Century of Spain, p. 308. 
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failure, Philip’s financial distress was great. His expenditure 
exceeded his revenues, and he was fain to seek a peace with one of 
his enemies, Henri IV, who, as other allies of England have since 
done on many an occasion, broke his engagement not to make a 
separate peace when a sufficiently tempting offer was made to 
him. He made peace at Vervins in May 1598. 

Why did British sea power fall short of fulfilling its object and 
of doing that which it seemed possible for it to do? There are 
two fundamental reasons for the failure. First, there was no 
single-minded and determined direction of the war, with one 
single primary object in view—crushing the enemy at sea. ‘‘ The 
only mode by which we can be successful,” wrote the Duke of 
Wellington in 1813, “is by the application of all our means to 
one object.”” Elizabeth did not “apply all her means to one 
object.” Like others among her successors, even as late as the 
fifth decade of the twentieth century, she dispersed her efforts. 
But besides that, sea power was lacking in one of its elements. 
There were fighting ships, merchant ships, and seamen, but the 
fighting ships lacked the bases they needed if a real and effective 
stranglehold on Spanish imports was to be gained—bases in the 
positions on the flank of the track of the galleons and Flota where 
English fighting squadrons could lie continuously, month in and 
month out, and so fall with certainty, and in superior force, upon 
the treasure fleets whenever they might appear. Such a position 
was the Azores. It was there that the home-coming treasure 
fleets called for refreshments, for information, and for reinforce- 
ment by the main fleet at home which would protect them as they 
sailed through the danger area of the approaches to Cadiz. This 
had been recognised in 1581, when the Portuguese Pretender 
Don Antonio had proposed a joint Anglo-Portuguese expedition 
to secure certain of those important islands. Walsingham’s 
acute eye discerned the possibilities : he urged that Drake should 
be sent with a squadron to co-operate with a Portuguese force. 
The Venetian ambassador saw it too. A fighting fleet in the 
Azores would ‘‘ be an end to the Indies.” But it was not done, 
and it is far from improbable that the war was drawn out for 
close upon a quarter of a century because England’s sea power 
was lacking in this one of its elements, bases. The troops lost 
in the Low Countries to preserve the freedom of the Dutch, and 
in France to uphold Henri IV, who deserted his ally when favour- 
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able conditions were offered him, would have sufficed to secure 
that position and to complete the power needed to bring Spain to 
her knees. 

The Commonwealth created a great fighting national Navy, and, 
by its severe Navigation Acts, stimulated that other element in sea 
power, shipping. But the third element, bases outside the United 
Kingdom, wasstilllacking. Though Blake in 1654 was able to bring 
pressure on the Duke of Tuscany, the Pope, the Knights of Malta, 
Venice, the French at Marseilles and ‘Toulon, and to obtain from 
them redress for the injuries suffered by English shipping through 
the shelter they gave to Rupert’s squadron in its career of depre- 
dations in the Mediterranean, and though he could force the Dey 
of Tunis to release his English slaves, his powers were limited for 
want of a base in those seas. He had to abandon his watch off 
Cadiz for the Plate fleet in 1655. ‘‘ Our condition,’’ he wrote to 
Cromwell in August, “is dark and sad, and without special mercy 
like to be very miserable : our ships extremely foul, winter draw- 
ing in, our victuals expiring, all stores failing, our men falling 
sick ...the coming of a supply uncertain... .” These 
things, which a base provides, were wanting, and Blake had to 
raise his blockade and return to England with his purpose unful- 
filled. Cromwell was alive to the need. He sent Montagu in 
search of a harbour—Gibraltar, Bugia, Oran, Tetuan were all 
considered. “‘ A dozen or fifteen nimble frigates kept in these 
seas constantly will ensure your Straits trade,’ and ‘“ mischief 
the Spaniards most of all,” wrote Montagu. Lisbon and Tangier 
were possible positions which might be obtained by arrangement 
with Portugal. The essence of the sentence lies in the word 
“ constantly.’”’ Such squadrons could only be fully effective if 
their presence was continual, and it could only be continual if 
they had a base at their disposal. Circumstances prevented the 
design from being carried out at that time, but the need of a 
Mediterranean base was filled when Charles II received Tangier 
as a part of his Portuguese bride’s marriage dowry. Among the 
many “ifs” of history there is that of “if Tangier had been 
retained.” Those who take pleasure in that speculative form of 
history might trace the influence of that surrender upon the 
events of at least a century and a half—possibly even longer. 

When William of Orange brought England into the great 
Coalition against Louis XIV, bases abroad, except in the West 
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Indies and the Northern Colonies, were still lacking: there was 
none in the seas of Europe. Since, however, Spain was an ally, 
the allied Anglo-Dutch fleets could make use of Cadiz in that war. 
How greatly this affected the situation after the King had forced 
Russell to keep the fleet abroad in the winter has been told by 
Corbett.1 The situation changed in the next war. Spain, in- 
stead of being an ally, then threw in her lot with France, and 
Cadiz was no longer at the service of the fleet. Once again 
English fleets could only make their appearance and exercise 
control of the sea communications of the French army in Cata- 
lonia during the brief period of the summer months; for a return 
to England in the autumn in order to refit was essential. The 
Methuen Treaty did more than spread the gout and kill the spirit 
of the Caledonian (as the Scottish poet blamed it for doing). It 
filled a gap in the elements of sea power. The fleet, which could 
not winter in the south till it had that base in which to lie and 
refit, could then doso. Gibraltar was taken in the following year 
(1704), but it would not have been held if there had not been 
during that winter a fleet at Lisbon which could come speedily to 
its relief, for it was as yet insufficiently defended and stored. 
Even Gibraltar was not enough if sea power was to play its full 
part in the war. A base nearer the enemy’s main position was 
needed. Marlborough’s acute eye recognised this. “I am so 
entirely convinced,’ he wrote to Stanhope, “that nothing can 
be done effectively without the fleet that I conjure you if possible 
to take Mahone and to let me have your reasons for any other 
port that I may continue to presse them in England.” So, in 
1708, Minorca was captured. 

Until the fleet had bases the enemy had been free to use the 
sea throughout the winter. His army could move by sea to 
Naples and into Catalonia, his trade to the Levant could sail. 
But when the English fleet was able to remain uninterruptedly 
in the western basin of the sea, that freedom vanished. French 
armies must then march through difficult country, harassed by 
the Catalan guerrilleros, French shipping could no longer make 
its voyages with impunity, and British shipping, instead of being 
held up at Smyrna and Constantinople, could proceed so soon as 
convoy was available. There was a control of the sea. 

With the acquisition of these bases in the Mediterranean the 

1 England in the Mediterranean, vol. 11, chapter xxvii. 
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sea power of Great Britain was well established in the European 
seas in all its three elements after Queen Anne’s War. In the 
element of fighting ships the principle of what was later to be 
defined as “ The Two-Power Standard ” was, in practice, adopted 
from the time of the Family Compacts of France and Spain after 
the Peace of Utrecht. In the first Lord Stanhope’s words “ Our 
Navy pride themselves on doing their own service without any 
obligation to foreign help.’ A more formal expression was used 
by Hawke at a later time: “‘ Our fleet could only be termed 
considerable in the proportion it bore to the House of Bourbon.” 
This, translated in terms of fighting ships, meant a strength in 
ships of the line—“ the infantry of the sea,’”’ as they were called 
by one writer—sufficient to meet the combined Bourbon fleets 
of France and Spain. 

In the second element of bases, the extensive colonisation of 
the mid-seventeenth century had provided them along the coasts of 
the Northern Colonies and in the West Indies. In the East Indies, 
though no naval squadron was permanently established there 
till late in the eighteenth century, a local force, the Bombay 
Marine, was in existence for defence against piracy, and had its 
base at Bombay; but there was a weak spot on the Coromandel 
Coast, where the only British ports except Calcutta were open 
roadsteads which could not be used for several months during 
the north-east monsoon—Calcutta was too far from the vital 
area, the approaches to the Bay of Bengal off Ceylon, to serve 
the purposes of a base. The route to India was flanked by the 
Dutch possession of the Cape of Good Hope, but so long as the 
United Provinces were friendly, this was no danger. When, 
however, during the war of the American Revolution, Holland 
was in the camp of the enemy, and the Cape might be used as a 
base by the French, it constituted a threat to the eastern com- 
merce. Hence expeditions were designed for its capture in 1781 
and 1783. Again, in the next war, when Holland once more 
came under French domination in 1796, the same reason caused 
Britain to seizethe Cape. She didsoagainin 1806. The Cape was 
then, in fact, regarded as an essential element in our sea power, 
“a bulwark of the wealth of the country and to the security of 
the British Empire,” in the words of Lord Malmesbury. In no 
sense was it looked on in the light of a colony; as such, indeed, 
according to Dundas, “it would be rather dangerous, as we had 
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already too many drains on our population.”” The sea power of 
Britain was incomplete in the eastern seas, and could not fulfil 
its function of control, until its fighting forces had the possession 
of those two important commanding positions, the Cape and 
Trincomali; nor were they to prove sufficient while another 
position, Mauritius, was in enemy hands. From that base 
French forces, operating during the post-Trafalgar period, in- 
flicted such heavy losses on the Calcutta trade—twenty ships 
worth a third of a million were taken in six weeks during 1808— 
that its capture became essential. It was taken in 1810, and 
thenceforward the losses became negligible. 

In its third element of shipping, British sea power grew 
steadily throughout the century. Even so, however, it was not 
always able to meet the demands made upon it in war, and on 
many occasions there were delays in military expeditions owing 
to the difficulty of providing the transport needed. The great 
volume of the shipping was a factor affecting security. When, 
from King William’s war onwards, France found herself unable 
to contest the command of the sea, she took to the guerre de 
course, devoting all her efforts to the destruction of enemy ship- 
ping. The year 1694 marked the end of the first period of the 
struggle for command. Dunkirk, Ostend and St Malo, the prin- 
cipal bases of the corsair industry—for industry it was—had been 
thorns in the side of the English trade from Richelieu’s days 
onwards, and the corsair squadrons based on them had taken 
heavy toll of the London and North Sea trades. That the 
shipping was able to stand the strain of this concentrated attack, 
particularly in the two wars between 1688 and 1714, was due not 
only to the protection given it by the navy, which never was 
sufficient, but also to its own volume, which enabled the trade to 
continue in spite of the losses. In the same way as the Germans 
in 1917, and again to-day, looked and look on the destruction of 
British shipping as the road to victory, so the great Vauban, best 
known as architect of fortresses but also Lieutenant-colonel and 
Intendant of the Navy, was the apostle of this form of warfare. In 
1706 he urged the equipment of ports at Dieppe, Calais, La Hougue, 
Portrieux, St Malo and Brest for commerce warfare, and the 
concentration of every effort upon it, abandoning what he called 
“the vanity of great fleets.” By such strategy, he predicted 
Britain and Holland would infallibly be overcome in two or three 
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years. Like the German forecast of 1917, in which the time 
required was six months, this hope was unfulfilled. It took time, 
precious time, to build up the organisation of the defence, to 
provide the convoys and cruisers needed to protect the merchant- 
men; and during that interval, as in 1917-18 and to-day, the 
shipping survived the blood-letting mainly by virtue of its 
numbers and the work of the shipbuilder. 

The fact that the force of fighting ships, essential and primary 
as it is, does not constitute the whole of sea power, but is one of 
its elements, and that, however strong a navy might be, the range 
of its influence is dictated by the possession of bases of its own 


and affected by those of its opponent, was recognised by many of | 


the leading men of the nineteenth century. Palmerston, for 
instance, referred to the influence of bases in 1827, when speaking 
in justification of the policy in the previous year, when British 
intervention had saved Portugal from being absorbed by Spain. 
“ Only think,” he said, “‘ for a moment of Portugal forming part 
of Spain, and Spain led away by France into war with England; 
and what would be our naval condition with all the ports from 
Calais to Marseilles hostile to us—St Malo, Cherbourg, Brest, 
Rochefort, Coruna, Vigo, the Tagus, Carthagena, Port Mahon, 
Toulon—and with nothing between us and Malta but Gibraltar?” 
So, too, in 1865, referring to the French expansionist policy in 
North Africa and the need to put obstacles in its way, he remarked 
that, though with our naval superiority ‘‘ we should probably be 
able to throw them out of the positions they might acquire, to do 
so would cost us great efforts, many lives and much money ”; 
and therefore prevention was better than cure. But though bases 
had this importance, it required the energies of a private indi- 
vidual, the first Lord Brassey, to awaken the public to the need 
for what were then called “ coaling stations.’”’ Mahan, of course, 
included bases among his elements of sea power. In one of his 
sentences ! he pointed out that a navy could only defend shipping 
if it had suitable bases in the outer oceans where shipping plies. 
Without them the fighting ships of the United States Navy “ will 
be like land birds, unable to fly far from their own shores.” Sea 
power, in other words, would only stretch its arms as far as 
the endurance of the ships would carry them. We can well 
understand the satisfaction felt in the United States with the 


1 Influence of Sea Power wpon History, p. 81. 
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agreement for leasing the chain of bases from Newfoundland to 
Trinidad. 

So, too, can we understand the wishes of the logical and 
military mind of Germany for foreign bases as an integral element 
of sea power. In 1865, thirty years before she began her expan- 
sion into the sea, Bismarck, though then no advocate of colonisa- 
tion, remarked to the Danish ambassador that Germany would 
never be a great maritime nation without colonies,! and von 
Bilow records that in his time the German naval authorities 
“were thinking of a number of bases on the potentially rich 
coasts of the Pacific.’”” The German Chancellor’s refusal, in 1914, 
to give an undertaking not to annex any of the French colonies, 
in return for an assurance of British neutrality, points to the same 
conclusion. The German admirals’ laments for the failure of the 
cruiser warfare in the last war related that failure to the absence 
of bases abroad. Hence the intention, expressed loudly in 1916, 
when a German victory appeared probable, to establish naval 
bases on both the east and west coasts of Africa, from which 
attacks could be effectively made on the British, Australian and 
Indian trades in the Atlantic, the Indian and the Pacific Oceans. 
Hence, too, the invasion of Norway in 1940. 

Thus, in all these widely separated periods, in all the different 
conditions of weapons and geographical situation, the object 
and the elements of sea power had never changed. Have altera- 
tions that have taken shape during the last forty years changed 
sither the object or the elements—alterations in political geo- 
graphy, the growth of new nations and navies, changes in political 
relations, economic influences, developments in the instruments 
with which warfare at sea is waged? We have only to look at 
what happened a little more than a quarter of a century ago, and 
at what is happening to-day, to find the answer. The ultimate 
purpose of war at sea in both these vast and bloody struggles 
has been, and is, what it had been in all those earlier times. Now, 
as it was in the days of Pericles, the object is to achieve such a 
control of the sea that one’s own armies and commerce can cross 
the water spaces between shore and shore and that those of the 
enemy cannot do so. As to the instruments of sea warfare, the 
submarine, aircraft and the motor-torpedo boat have been added 
to the iron-clad ship of the line and the cruiser and destroyer ; 


1 Morley, Life of Gladstone, vol. 11, p. 320. 
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but whatever the forms of fighting instrument, however propelled, 
and in whatsoever medium it navigates on, under or above the 
surface of the sea, it is, as all its predecessors from the galley and 
the trireme onwards have been, a vessel of naval warfare, and 
therefore a unit of a fighting navy. 

Turning to the second element, bases, they are as indispensable 
to all the new types as they were to their forerunners. What, 
indeed, can be plainer than the effects of the occupation of 
Norway, the Low Countries and France, of Crete, Libya and 
Cyrenaica, of the islands in the Pacific, on the course of the war 
at sea? What would have been the effects on the struggle for 
the control of the sea, and following that the struggles on land, 
of the loss of Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Ceylon, Sierra Leone 
or the Cape, or of the occupation by the enemy of points so far 
asunder as Madagascar, Hawaii and Iceland? In the face of our 
present experience can any one dispute the assertion that. bases 
are now, as they have always been, an element of sea power! 

Finally, shipping. We have had to send our armies and bring 
other armies across many seas. We have had to keep the country 
supplied with food and materials of every imaginable kind. We 
have had to furnish our allies with munitions. These and other 
things familiar to you we have had to do against the most formid- 
able attacks by surface ships, submarines and aircraft, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that the armies could not have moved 
nor the country be supplied with its needs, nor could the shipping 
have survived its losses, if there had not been a great tonnage, 
many seamen, and a shipbuilding industry capable of turning 
out new tonnage and repairing wounded ships. Without that 
tonnage, sea power would have been sterile. 

So, I suggest, it is imperative for the historian to bring these 
lessons home to the public, to teach it what sea power is, what it 
does, and in what it consists; and, drawing upon the experiences 
of the past, to point the way for the future. 

H.W. RicHMonD. 
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THE HISTORIAN AND THE LAWYER 


THE organisation into powerful groups of men engaged in 
manual labour has naturally attracted the attention of the his- 
torian. The organisation of the professions has received less 
attention than it deserves; the impact of professional tradition 
upon habits of thought, very little. Mr. A. N. Whitehead, indeed, 
in Adventures of Ideas, has’ pointed out how professional institu- 
tions have acquired an international life, and loyalties that stretch 
beyond the boundaries of sovereign states. Sir Maurice Amos, in 
an article on “‘ The Legal Mind,”’ has allowed himself the relaxation 
of shooting darts into the flanks of the historical school of law, 
causing that formidable though not very agile animal to wriggle 
furiously. ‘‘ We are presumably expected,” he observes, “ if we 
até devout adherents of this doctrine, to believe that the fact that 
the Court of Session will support a contract which is supported 
neither by a seal nor by consideration, throws some penetrating 
light upon the Scottish national character.” 1 As against this, Sir 
Maurice points to “ the extreme frequency of the phenomenon of 
the Reception,”’ to the possibility that national character is in 
some measure formed by law as well as vice versa, to diverse legal 
institutions coming from the same cultural soil and similar legal 
institutions coming’ from diverse cultures. Mr. R. C. K. Ensor,* 
approaching the problem from the historian’s side, has made the 
penetrating suggestion that the tendency towards High Church 
practices among Anglican clergy in the Victorian age was due in 
part to their desire to seek in theology and ritual that distinction 
from Dissenting ministers which the legal safeguards of Establish- 
ment had in earlier days sufficiently established in the public 
mind. 

In the course of time, no doubt, some historian, following up 
these speculations, will set himself to explain history as a series 
of conflicts between professional minds; and very amusing and 
interesting such an explanation will be, and as reasonable as 
many others that have preceded it. The present writer, however, 
has tio inclination to make such an attempt. Nor does he propose 
to burden this paper with a preliminary discussion of philosophies 

1 Law Quarterly Review, vol. xurx (1933). 


2 England 1870-1914 (1936), p. 141. 
No. 107.,—voL. XXviil. 
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of law and history. For this at least he will earn the gratitude 
of lawyers and historians. The mere foreigner, with Kelsen or 
Lamprecht in his mind, may notice how, in England, success in 
law or history appears to produce a cumulative distaste for the 
very idea that there can by any manner of means be a philosophy 
of either. Finally, the writer is not concerned with how much 
substantive law is known. to historians or how much substantive 
history to lawyers. His aim is the modest one of inquiring how 
two groups of professional men approach problems which are, to 
some extent, common to both. 

Mr. Whitehead’s definition of a profession may serve: “an 
avocation whose activities are subjected to theoretical analysis, 
and are modified by theoretical conclusions derived from that 
analysis.’””+ But here we meet the first of our many difficulties, 
Can there be said to be a profession of history? Is it not justa 
craft, within Mr. Whitehead’s definition of ‘‘ an avocation based 
on customary practices and modified by the trial and error of 
individual practice”? In Carlyle’s day, certainly, historical 
writing was a craft. Even to-day, the absence of anything 
corresponding closely to the Bar Council and the Law Society, 
to the direct criticism of judges, to the mass of established rules 
and conventions by which procedure in the courts is regulated, 
makes it difficult to speak of a profession of history in the sense in 
which one speaks of a profession of law. Nevertheless, history is 
more of a profession and less of a craft than it was. It is demand- 
ing formal and increasingly standardised training in research. 
A large number of professional periodicals aim at forming, by their 
reviews, standards of professional writing. Moreover, the his- 
torian who earns his living by some other means than the teaching 
of history is rarely to be met with. In general, the teaching 
historian looks to his published works to assist him in his pro- 
fessional advancement as a teacher; and thus, in a roundabout 
(and not entirely satisfactory) way, the writer of history tends to 
become professionalised. 

The next difficulty comes in some such criticism as this : is it 
any use to compare a profession which consciously aims at the dis- 
covery and presentation of truth with one which aims at adducing 
such aspects of the truth as will lead to success in litigation! 
The difficulty is perhaps greatest in England, where, without the 


1 Adventures of Ideas (1933), p. 73. 
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influence of the American and Continental law schools, the typical 
legal figure is the advocate engaged in litigation.’ , Very early ‘in 
the practice of the law a man falls into the habit. of weighing facts 
according to their value as ‘legal evidence. ‘‘ This,’ he says, 
going through his brief with his blue pencil, ‘“ will be a telling 
point.” The historian may easily conclude that such a habit 
debauches the man who indulges in it;, and some men are so 
debauched. But in the mind of every good lawyer there is the 
judge as well as the advocate. Experience, if nothing else, has 
taught him that. a speech consisting wholly of points which tell 
in his favour, and ignoring those which tell against him, will carry 
very little weight. He realises the necessity of arriving at his 
own view of what did happen in the circumstances of each case. 
To that extent he is going through a process comparable to the 
historian’s, although the use which he:makes of his material may 
be widely different. 

Of course, there are some forms of legal and historical activity 
which it is a waste of time to compare. For instance, the old 
forms of pleading which aimed.at isolating a single issue. of fact 
and achieved it by an arduous and tedious logical process find 
no) parallel in historical writing. Conversely, the romantic 
biography is a form of history to which the law can offer nothing 
sitictly comparable. Mr. Arthur Bryant’s King Charles IJ sup- 
plies an example of the atmosphere in which the lawyer would 
dearly like to enwrap his client. It begins with a “tall, dark 
fugitive ’’ reining) in his horse on a “‘ lonely heath ”’ after the defeat 
of Worcester. In a few sentences the biographer creates sym- 
pathy and apprehension for his hero: his perils become ours : 
we apply only one standard to those whom he encounters—will 
they help him or will they betray him? Simple loyalty becomes 

‘the only’ virtue—‘“‘ to such simple men it was given to see further 
than the politicians in their wisdom.;’ .. It is all very cleverly done, 
but. the lawyer who reads it has a depressing sense of how little 
would remain after the trial (if there were'a trial) was over. Mr. 
Bryant. can say, “I have told my tale without. arguments, be- 
lieving that a simple narrative is the historical method best suited 
to the English genius.” |The lawyer may indeed envy the; his- 


1 Of. Sir Maurice Amos, op. cit., p. 89, ‘‘ For of one thing I,am: persuaded, 
namely that in the, English-speaking world the profession and administration of 
the law suffers and has long suffered from the overweening and unbalanced 
emphasis placed on litigation.’ 
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torian such a convenient faith. But he sees beside him’ hig 
** learned friend ”’ and just across the court the judge; neither of 
them with much constitutional faith in “ simple narratives,” both 
highly sceptical and given to the asking of awkward questions apt 
to show that the most “simple ”’ of narratives is less simple than 
it seems. Ifthe other side were unrepresented by Counsel, if there 
were no judge, if one could be left alone’ with the jury! “The 
lawyer, enviously shaking himself free from this delightful dream, 
is bound to admit that whatever he may learn from historians as 4 
whole, the method of the romantic biographer has little use in hia 
mundane trade. Nor can he follow Mr. G. M. Trevelyan very far 
in his argument that it is “‘ the tale of the thing done even morte 
than its causes and effects which trains the historical judgment by 
widening the range of sympathy and deepening the approval and 
disapproval of conscience that stimulates, by example, youth to 
aspire and age to endure.’’! -The lawyer is not concerned that 
youth should aspire or age endure, and even if he were, the facts 
in which he habitually deals are seldom of a kind to produce 
aspirations. But when he encounters Firth’s definition of the 
historian’s task—‘“‘to know what was, and what came to pass 
and why it came to pass and to represent both with fidelity for the 
instruction of later men,’’* he is aware that he can meet te 
historian on common ground. 

Obviously, both the lawyer and the historian are concerned 
with the past. So, indeed, is the geologist; but they are white 
in their common concern with one particular kind of material, 
human wills, actions, desires, the activity of man in society. It 
is true that the historian is less easily satisfied than the lawyer 


with describing a/few individuals, and that he seeks, in Tolstoy’s ‘ 


words, “ to apprehend and define ”’ “‘ lines of movement of human 
wills.”’ It is true, moreover, that the lawyer and the historian 
can soon move off this common ground. The one may find him- 
self busied with the interpretation of minute details of the Revenue 
Acts or of the Rent Restriction Acts. The other may concern 
himself with the most: formal elements of diplomatic history and, 
moving in a world of political abstractions, lose sight of their 
component human parts. It is to the historian’s interest in 
“the common thoughts of our fathers about common things ” 
that the lawyer’s interest most nearly corresponds. 

1 Clio, A Muse (1930). * A Plea for the Historical Teaching of History (1904). 
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The members of these professions have not only something of 
the same material, in the form of human beings, to work on, but 
they have also the same two tasks to perform, those of selection 
and presentation. It may well be, of course, that the relative 
importance assigned by the two professions to these tasks is very 
different. Neither can be quite indifferent to the material success 
which effective presentation gives. But while it may be pleasant 
to the historian to know that his presentation is effective, he may 
none the less be a very good historian although his style is pedes- 
trian and his manner prolix, for he may, by his re-discovery of 
particular facts, have made a substantial addition to knowledge. 
An attractive method of presenting his case (and this means a 
method intellectually as well as emotionally attractive) is more 
or less a necessity to a lawyer. It is his means of earning his 
living. Moreover, while the facts with which the historian deals 
have inevitably something of the dignity of actions distant in 
time, the lawyer’s facts come to him stark and drab. In them- 
slves they have little dignity, and so they depend, in a much 
higher degree than the historian’s, upon the manner of presenta- 
tion for such interest as it is necessary to invest them with. 

It may, however, be objected that we have gone too fast or 
toofar in our allocation to the lawyer and the historian of methods 
even broadly similar. Even granting that their material is much 
the same, are not their standards of evidence poles apart, with 
the effect that their ultimate paths are widely divergent? This 
isan important question, which cannot be evaded. The lawyer 
seeks most of his evidence from oral testimony, the historian from 
written or non-oral sources. The lawyer is very often obliged 
to say, “ On the whole, A seems to me more likely than B, but I 
cannot, by my standards of proof, accept it as proved.’’ The 
historian retorts, “ If I were to confine myself to your standards 
of proof I:might as well go out of business.” 

But there is this to be observed. The lawyer, as a rule, is 
confronted with situations in which the truth can only be ascer- 
tained from the conflicting testimony of opposed persons whose 
interests may well lead them to misrepresent it. He is often 
dealing also with matters of little or no general importance, 
matters known only to relatively few people and of relatively 
recent occurrence. He must, therefore, take such precautions 
a8 he can to extract the truth from these somewhat unpromising 
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circumstances. One: of these precautions is to exclude, with 
certain exceptions, what is called ‘“‘ hearsay evidence.” 

This exclusion is based mainly on two considerations: the 
original statements were not made on oath; and the person 
impugned by them has no means of discovering the means of 
knowledge of the person who originally made them.’ If the 
original informant had been brought into the witness-box: his 
evidence might have been quickly discredited, as by showing that 
he was not, at the crucial time, at the place where he says he was; 
or that he was drunk at the time, or suffered from defective vision; 
or’ was a person not to be believed on oath: But his statement, if 
repeated by a third person (and possibly a! person of obvious 
rectitude), might carry quite unwarranted weight. 

The exclusion of hearsay evidence, however, is not absolute, 
because the law recognises that there are classes of cases in which 
no other or little other evidence may be available. Three of 
these classes cover ground common also to the historian, and it is 
worth while to examine the reasons which the lawyer gives for 
thus relaxing the rule against hearsay evidence. The classes 
are: those relating to matters of public and general interest; 
those relating to pedigree; and those relating to ancient posses- 
sion. As regards the first of these exceptions, it has thus been 
laid down by a great authority: “‘ that the origin of the rights 
claimed is usually so ancient, and the rights themselves are of 
undefined and general a character, that direct proof of their 
existence and nature can hardly be obtained, and ought not to be 
required ; that, in matters in which the community are interested, 
all persons are deemed conversant; that, as common rights are 
naturally talked of in public, and as the nature of such rights 
much lessens the probability, if it does not exclude the possibility, 
of individual bias, what is dropped in conversation respecting 
them may be presumed to be true; that the general interest 
which belongs to the subject would lead to immediate contradic- 
tion from others, if the statements advanced were false; that 
reputation can hardly exist without the concurrence of many 
parties unconnected with each other, who are all more or less 
interested. in investigating the subject; that such concurrence 
furnishes strong presumptive evidence of truth; and that it is 
the prevailing current of assertion which is resorted to as evidence, 
for to this every member of the community is supposed to be privy, 
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and to contribute his share.’’+ Thus, also, in pedigree cases, 
evidence of general repute in the family, given by a surviving 
member of it, has been admitted. So have entries by a parent 
or relative stating the fact and date of the birth, marriage or 
death of a child; the correspondence of deceased members of the 
family (upon proof of handwriting), inscriptions on tombstones, 
coffin-plates, mural monuments, family portraits, engravings on 
rings, hatehments, charts of pedigree and the like. 

It is clear, therefore, that historical evidence and legal evidence 
are not mutually exclusive. When the lawyer and the historian 
deal with matters of general interest which date to a more or less 
distant past, they deal with them by standards not wholly dis- 
similar. We shall see later how, even in these cases (and to a 
much greater extent in others), their standards do diverge; but 
for the moment we are dealing with resemblances, and not 
differences. The lawyer does not dispute the right of the his- 
torian to say, “‘ Public opinion in England was against Fox’s 
East India Bill,” or ‘‘ Public opinion in’ Massachusetts was 
against the Stamp Act.” He is rarely concerned, himself, with 
public opinion, but he understands judgments must be formed 
upon it by very different standards from those which he uses in 
the everyday work of the Courts. One of the greatest advocates 
who ever practised at the English Bar put this point very clearly 
when he analysed Burke’s dictum, that you cannot indict a whole 
nation. ‘‘ He means that when a movement becomes a movement 
of the whole people, when there is a great national upheaval, the 
ordinary notions and rules of criminal judicature borrowed from 
the Old Bailey or from Nisi Prius have no relation to such a ques- 
tion. You are dealing with higher regions and with a broader 
issue, where none of your ordinary rules of criminal procedure 
will help you.”’ ? 

It is worth while to examine at this stage the attitude of the 
two professions towards two concrete problems. The first of 
these is their concern with morality. The failure of the positive 
systems of law as we know them to reflect the finer shades of 
Morality has always afforded amusement to the cynic; who 

1 Pitt Taylor, A T'reatise on the Law of Evidence (9th edition, ed. Pitt-Lewis, 
1895), vol. 1, p. 392. 

* Speech of Sir Charles Russell before the Special Commission of 1888, Report 


of the’ Proceedings before the Commissioners appointed by the Act (4 vols., 1890), 
vol. 1, p. 547. 
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appears (being, like most cynics, an idealist run to seed) to en; 
visage a system of ethics capable of returning answers to ethical 
questions with the speed and regularity of an automatic slot- 
machine, and who never pauses to reflect how few of the problems 
with which a lawyer concerns himself are capable of solution by 
the application of an ethical formula. The Courts of this country 
do not, indeed, seek to place themselves in the position of Courts 
of morals, or in the position which Acton demanded for the 
historian. They recognise that the ordinary rules of law demand 
and are satisfied with a much less delicate and scrupulous 
standard of conduct than would satisfy the moralist.! If I stand 
on the beach and watch a man drown, my callousness or cowardice 
gives his executor no right of action against me. Law is not 
morality; and we may grant that it is somewhat less like morality 
when it has abandoned the picturesque rags of Natural Law for 
the ready-made garments of Austinian Sovereignty. Neverthe- 
less, although it does not attempt to form and impose a system of 
universal morality, it by no means recognises itself as eut off 
from the standards of national morality. 

From time to time the Courts are concerned with questions of 
“public policy.’’ Mrs. A, let us say, brings a suit for divorce 
against her husband, citing Miss X as the “ woman named ” (the 
female equivalent of co-respondent). Between the time when 
the decree nisi is granted and the time when it is made absolute, 
Mr. A promises marriage to Miss X. Subsequently he repudiates 
his promise, and Miss X brings an action against him. In sucha 
case the Courts have really to consider which course of action is 

1 Thus, the Courts have on occasion drawn a distinction between conduct 
which is legal but not delicate and conduct which conforms to a higher standard; 
and have said that, while they cannot impose the latter, as a duty, upon the 
public, they can and will impose it upon their own officers. Cf. Farwell L. J, in 
In re Tyler : Official Referee ex parte (1907) 1 K.B. 865: ‘‘ An officer of the Court 
is bound to be even more straightforward and honest than an ordinary person in 
the affairs of everyday life . . . the Court will not allow its officers to put it in 
the position of insisting upon its right to keep money which it has received from 
a third party, with full knowledge that he was not bound to pay the money, and 
also with full knowledge that he was not aware of that fact. The rule of law 
may be so, but the Court will not allow its officer to act upon it.’’ But, as Salter 
J. once pointed out (in In re Wigzell (1921) 2 K.B. at 845, ‘‘ questions of ethical 
propriety have always been, and will always be, the subject of honest difference 
among honest men.”’ In In re Hall (1907) 1 K.B. 875 the judge thought a trans- 
action so unfair that a trustee in bankruptcy ought not to insist upon it, but the 


Court of Appeal thought it perfectly honourable. In In re Thellusson (1919) 2 
K.B. 735, exactly the reverse happened. 
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more repugnant to public morality : that a man should be allowed 
to break a promise made in such circumstances, or that the system 
of monogamous marriage should be imperilled by upholding the 
validity of such a promise made by a man still legally a married 
man, with at least a theoretical chance of reconciliation with his 
wife. Faced with such a problem, the Courts fall back upon their 
notion of what national morality enjoins and requires; and that 
‘national morality ” is the Anglicised, twentieth-century form 
of Christian morality. “It has, I think, never been doubted,” 
said Lord Russell of Killowen, “‘ that public policy requires that 
the married state should be as far as possible, as long as possible 
and wherever possible be maintained.’ “It is natural to the 
logical mind,”’ said Lord Thankerton, “‘ to expect the principle to 
be the broad one of the protection of the sanctity of the marriage 
tie, as being one of the essential institutions of a Christian and 
monogamous people.”’ ! 

If one may dare to generalise on a subject where generalisation 
is more than usually dangerous, it has been the practice of English 
lawin recent years, when faced with this kind of problem, neither 
to affect a disregard for all moral standards nor to impose those 
of an abstract and universal morality ; but to follow the dictates 
of what we have called “ national morality.’*?. The historian, on 
the whole, has been less fortunate in finding such a golden mean, 
or less candid in acknowledging his discovery. An extreme re- 


1 Fender v. Mildmay (1938) A.C, 1, at 32-33 and 24. 

* The limitations of this modest theory did not, however, escape the penetrat- 
ing mind of the late Lord Sumner. Cf. his judgment in Bowman v. Secular Society 
Tid. (1917) A.C. 406. ‘‘ My lords, with all respect for the names of the great 
lawyers who have used it, the phrase, ‘ Christianity is part of the law of England,’ 
is. really not law; it is rhetoric. . . . One asks, ‘What part of our law may 
Christianity be, and what part of Christianity may it be that is part of our law?’ 
Chief Justice Best once said, in Bird v. Holbrook (a case of injury by setting a 
spring-gun) : ‘ There is no act which Christianity forbids which the law will not 
teach; if it were otherwise Christianity would not be, as it has always been held 
to be, part of the law of England’; but this was rhetoric too. Spring-guns, 
indeed, were got rid of not by Christianity but by Act of Parliament. ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal ’ is part of our law. ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery’ is part of our law, 
but another part. ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ’ is not part of our 
law at all. Christianity has tolerated chattel slavery; not so the present law 
of England. Ours is and always has been a Christian state. The English family 
is built on Christian ideas. English law may well be called a Christian law; 
but we apply many of its rules and all its principles with equal justice and equally 
good government, in heathen communities, and its sanctions, even in the courts 
of conscience, are material and not spiritual.’ 
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action against Acton’s view that the work of history is in “ per. 
fecting and arming conscience ” was expressed a few years ago by 
Mr. Butterfield, who declared that ‘it is not for the historian to 
exonerate; but neither is it for him to condemn. It greatly 
clears his mind if he can forgive all sins without denying that 
there are sins to forgive; but remembering that the problem of 
their sinfulness is not really a historical problem at all.” And 
again, “‘ The truth is that the historian, whose art is a descriptive 
one, does not move on a world of moral ideas. His materials and 
processes and all his apparatus exist to enable him to show how a 
given event came to take place. Who is he to jump out of his 
true office and merely announce to us that it ought never to have 
happened at all?” ! 

To the mind of the present writer there is—with all respect— 
surely some confusion here. If it is the duty of a historian to 
show how a given event came to take place, is it not correct to 
describe his work as analytical rather than descriptive? And 
whether it is descriptive or analytical, why should it not move in 
a world of moral ideas when it is describing or analysing moral 
ideas? A historian engaged in writing the life of Adam Smith or 
Napoleon must surely move in a world of economic or strategic 
ideas. How, then, can he be expected to write a life of Calvin if 
he is cut off from the world of moral ideas? How can one properly 
describe, less account for, actions, unless one knows the ideas in 
which they originated? And how can one judge their usefulness 
unless one is prepared to evaluate these theories ? 

Few historians, however, go as far as Acton in one direction or 
as Mr. Butterfield in the other. They do not often say that moral 
judgments are outside the scope of history; but simply that they 
themselves do not propose to attempt them. Mr. W. K. Hancock 
has shown, by analysing a number of passages from the Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy,? how contributors to those 
volumes have confused success with skill, and what is beneficial 
to this country with what is moral. His criticism is perfectly 
just. “In practice these writers do not succeed in refraining 
from judgment. They simply succeed in concealing from them- 
selves the principles upon which their judgment is based, with the 


| H. Butterfield, The Whig Interpretation of History (1981), pp. 118, 121. 
* ‘* Machiavelli in Modern Dress: An Enquiry into Historical Method, 
History, vol. xx (September 1935), p. 97. 
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result that these principles are frequently self-contradictory.” On 
the whole, in this matter of morality, the lawyer, resting on 
suthority until the last possible moment and then leaving it with 
the advertised intention of taking up his next position on that 
interpretation of Christian ethics which serves his generation’ in 
this country, has the better of the historian. 

The other problem which history and law have at the moment 
in common is that of maintaining their integrity and dignity in 
the face of the criticism of historical and legal relativists. The 
ordinary belief of the lawyer, as of the layman, is that the legal 
process consists in the application to the facts of a particular 
dispute of the relevant principles of law. The merit of this 
process is held to be the approach to certainty which it affords to 
other parties engaged in similar disputes. In truth, as everyone 
knows who has had much to do with it, the risks of litigation are 
enormous. ‘The occasions when a barrister can advise his client 
that success or failure is as certain as anything can be certain 
are much fewer than those when he is obliged to qualify his 
opinion. In general, of course, he qualifies it because of his view 
of the facts. If such and such a witness “ comes up to his proof,” 
if'such and such additional evidence can be obtained, if the 
unfortunate effect of such and such a letter can be minimised— 
these factors, some of them quite unpredictable, are in the fore- 
front of his‘-mind. But he also has to consider what may ‘be 
termed the ‘general health of the principle of law on which ‘he is 
going to rely. If, for instance, he proposes to rely on the doctrine 
of Common Employment, he will be bound to point out, ‘in his 
Opinion, the limitations: under which that severely crippled 
doctrine drags out its existence since the decision of Radcliffe v. 
Ribble Motor Services Lid. And, finally, he has to take into 
account the known attitude of the judge before whom the case 
may be tried. He understands that one of the fundamental 
divisions of mankind is between those men who ‘tend to believe 
a story which is put before'them and those who are instinctively 
sceptical of it. If we come on before Mr. Justice A, he says, we 
shall probably win, because he is generally a “‘ plaintiff’s judge ”’ ; 
but a “ defendant’s judge ’”’ such as B would be almost certainly 
against us. 

When the practising lawyer reads such a sonorous pronounce- 
ment as that of Baron Parke—‘ It is the province of the judge to 
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expound the law only . . . and upon principles to be clearly 
deduced . . . by sound reason and just inference” !—he is tempted 
to smile, for he knows well enough that this atmosphere of clarity 
and certainty can seldom exist in such perfection. But it is one 
thing.to admit that; quite another to hold that the determining 
factor in every case is the idiosyncrasies of the judge who tries it, 
It is one thing to understand that the intellectual outlook of a 
judge will be largely derived from the intellectual doctrines and 
the habit of thought which were accepted in his youth; quite 
another to regard these factors as rendering that same judge a 
sort of legal moron. Obviously, the outlook of a judge, as of every 
other man, must be determined in part by the vicissitudes of his 
own life; but the facts that a judge, when at the Bar, was often 
briefed on the side of the ‘‘ capitalists,” or was once badly injured 
in a motoring accident, or was the victim of a hopeless passion in 
his youth, can easily have their importance exaggerated. To say 
(as has been said) that the law of a country at any given time is 

the conception of the law held by half a dozen old gentlemen who 

are at the head of the legal system is not much more accurate 

than to say that the times of train departures on a particular 
railway line are the times at which the engine-drivers will decide 
to leave the stations. These dicta might be true of a, set of 
revolutionists who suddenly usurped the offices of judges of the 
supreme court or of engine-drivers; they have only a superficial 
application to men trained all their working lives in these callings 
and acutely conscious of the rules under which they ‘work. An 
even more extreme example of legal relativism is the pronounce- 
ment-of Mr. Yntema: ‘‘ Of the many things which have been said 
of the mysteries of the judicial process, the most salient is that 
decision is reached after an emotive process experience in which 
principles and logic play a secondary part.’’?. It has not been 
the writer's good fortune to see any occupant of the High Court 
bench going through an, emotive experience over, let us say, the 
Rent Restriction Acts; and he would be willing to argue that 


1 Egerton v. Brownlow 4 HiL.C. 1, 123. 

* Yale Law, Journal, vol, xxxvu, p. 480, quoted Modern Theories of Law. 
It has also been suggested that the desire for certainty in the law arises from 4 
‘* father-complex ’’ which demands a completely controllable universe and sees in 
the judge a person, analogous to the father in the eyes of the child, capable of 
producing the illusion that such a thing is possible. Much of interest on legal 
relativism will be found in Jerome Frank’s Law and the Modern Mind and Gray's 
Nature and Sources of the Law. 
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as long as there are such things as professional opinion and 
llate courts, the part played by emotion is not even secondary. 

Still; whatever one may think of its more exaggerated forms, 
relativism is an important factor in contemporary legal thought. 
When Mr. Carl Becker says that ‘‘ History is written in the service 
of Mr. Everyman’s emotional needs,’”’ or Mr. Simkhovitch that 
“very time that we appeal to factual relationships of the past, 
all we vet is the mentality of the historian or an assorted variety 
of such mentalities,” 1 they are not, indeed, saying the same thing, 
but they are expressing a view of the historical process parallel to 
those views of the legal relativists which we have noted. Mr. 
7. 0. Smith, a few years ago, thus described the aims of such 
members of the “‘ objective ”’ or “ research ” school of historians 
as Osgood and Alvord. “‘ All felt themselves to be searching for 
positive evidence and avowed themselves to be controlled in their 
wnelusions by the content of that evidence. Men might differ 
in their conclusions but only when the evidence itself permitted 
alternativé hypotheses, and in such cases the effort to approach 
probability had to be in the open, as it were, and on the basis of 
the actual material. This was and is the intellectual assumption 
of the whole mass of professional historical writing.” # 

The relativist starts from the position that there are, in Mr. 
Bécker’s words, ‘‘ two histories; the actual series of events that 
éhee occurred, and the ideal series that we affirm and hold in 
themory.””* He goes on to criticise, quite properly, the view that 
the “facts” (that is, the facts which the historian knows and 
considers relevant) will speak the truth of themselves. There 
must be selection, compression and re-statement, and so it’ is 
argued, for instance by Mr. C. A. Beard, that “ any selection and 
arrangement of facts pertaining to a large area of history, either 
local or world, race or class, is controlled inexorably by the frame 
of reference in the mind of the arranger.” So omniscience must 

1“ Everyman His Own Historian,” Amer. Hist. Rev., vol. xxxvu, p. 221; 
“ Approaches to History (II),”’ Political Science Quarterly, vol. Lv, p. 486. 

* “The Writing of American History,’ Amer. Hist. Rev., vol. xu, p. 439. 
“It may be that another fifty years will see the end of an era in historiography,”’ 
Mr. Smith observes, ‘‘ the final extinction of a noble dream, and history, save 4s 
an instrument of amusement or social control, will not be permitted to exist.” 

* Op. cit., p. 282. 

‘ Written History as an Act of Faith,” Amer. Hist, Rev., vol. xxx1x, p. 227, 


And ef. ‘‘ Currents of Thought in Historiographiy,”’ C. A, Beard and A, Voigts, 
ibid., vol. xi, p. 460. 
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be renounced and the attempt, at impartiality abandoned 
History must become either a conscious interpretation of the pagt 
according to a particular ‘‘ frame ’’—liberal, fascist, marxian—or 
an excursion into it, conducted by the solitary light of the trayel. 
ler’s own emotional experience and that, of his age. 

* Strictly, it is the writer’s duty in this paper rather to describe 
than to criticise; but perhaps he may be allowed to express a 
short criticism of both legal and historical relativism. It, may be 
sensible to admit that perfect impartiality is as unattainable as 
omniscience. But is that a reason for abandoning as useless al] 
attempts to be impartial and objective? Surely the most likely 
result of such an attitude would be a cumulative degradation, 
leading first to carelessness (since carefulness produces such 
meagre results) and then to the belief that impartiality is. not 
merely desirable but impossible. Suppose that the “ frame)” or 
“ scheme of reference ’’ chosen is not only fascist or marxian, a 
the case may be, but also deliberately excludes the possibility of 
attaining to objectivity? Does this not mean that the incentire 
to search for truth is henceforth hamstrung? It may be a littk 
far-fetched to argue that historians are naturally orientated 
towards concepts of universal validity, or lawyers towards con- 
cepts of universal justice. But it seems to the present writer that 
the relativists, who have seen so many things, have missed one 
most important and simple thing : that the essence of history is 
the search for truth about the past, and the essence of law the 
search for justice in the present, The spirit which these searches 
engender is capable at times (not, of course, at all times) of trans- 
cending the limitations which the relativists have been so acute to 
point out. To ignore it appears to the writer somewhat like the 
act of a man called on to explain the workings of a motor-car who 
fails to point out that its progress is dependent on a continued 
supply of petrol, 

It is now time to turn to the differences in the methods em- 
ployed by lawyers and historians respectively. These differences 
grow naturally from diversity of aims, The essential aim of the 
historian has thus been described by Mr. R. G. Collingwood : “ It 
is the difference between the recorder of those facts which happen 
to be directly visible from his own empirical situation in history, 
and the thinker who, defying the empirical limitations of time 
and place, claims for himself, in principle, the power to recount 
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the whole intricate history of the universe; restricting himself to 
this or that part of it, not because he happens to be planted there, 
put because it is his own good pleasure so to restrict himself. 
Even the slenderest monograph written from this point of view 
outweighs, as an achievement of the spirit, the whole output of 
the rerum gestarum scriptores; its writer may be a narrow and 
tic specialist ; but he has nailed his colours to the mast as 
the spectator of all times and all existence.’’ 1 
This appeal to see all things sub specie aeternitatis is not one 
to which the practising lawyer can afford tolisten. His immediate 
concern is, like the historian’s, with past events. But he is not 
concerned with them for their own sake or for the movement of 
human forces or the development of human society to which they 
may bear witness. He is concerned with them so far as they 
affect a particular dispute between two or more parties in which 
he is engaged. The amount of time which he can devote to a 
particular case is not measured primarily by its intrinsic difficulty 
or interest, but by the willingness and ability of the disputants 
to go on fighting. Moreover, there is such a thing as the public 
good to be considered. A historian who devotes a year to fixing 
accurately the dates of a number of letters may well be a public 
benefactor ; but lawyers who held up other business in the Courts 
arin one Court while they exhausted every aspect of a case would 
be in danger of being treated as certifiable lunatics. “If we 
lived for a thousand years,’’ as Baron Rolfe once put it, “‘ instead 
of about sixty or seventy, and every case were of sufficient im- 
portance, it might be possible and perhaps proper to throw a 
light on matters in which every possible question might be sug- 
gested, for the purpose of seeing by such means whether the whole 
was unfounded, or whether a portion of it was not, and to raise 
every possible inquiry as to the truth of the statements made. 
But I do not see how that could be; in fact, mankind find it to be 
impossible. Therefore, some line must be drawn.” 2 
The “lines ’’ are drawn in this way. Great pressure can be 
put upon Counsel not to proceed with adducing evidence which 
is not strictly relevant to the matter in dispute. It may consist 
of a “suggestion” from the judge—‘ Must you really go into 
this, Mr. X ?”’—or in the obvious indifference and boredom of 


1 Speculum Mentia (1924), p, 204. 
* Attorney-General v. Hitchcock 1 Ex. Rep. 91, 105. 
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the jury. Even when no pressure is applied to shorten the cage, 
a lawyer knows perfectly well the danger of smothering his good 
points in a mass of bad. But as well as these considerations of 
expediency he has the aid of certaimrules, deduced from experience 
and fortified by tradition, which help to narrow the issues on which 
evidence is given. 

Thus, in order to have a standard of comparison in cases which 
involve negligence, the lawyer has invented the abstraction of the 
“ reasonable ” or the “ prudent’ man. The use of such standards 
has been thus criticised by an American lawyer : “ He (the jurist) 
will find his own current literature populated with hypothetical 
judges, jurors and litigants and he will be sorely tempted to secure 
his intellectual peace by thrusting into the complex of legal events 
these spirits of the law just as primitive men thrust into the events 
of physical nature the gods of the calm and the storm. . . . The 
important point is that the use of ‘personification, whether literal 
or figurative, has the common property of setting the mind at 
rest in regard to those very puzzles that ought to excite it to 
activity.”’1 If this warning is necessary for lawyers, it is indis- 
pensable for historians; though less so to-day than in the 
eighteenth century, when, under the assumption of a universal 
human nature, the drawings of individual human figures neces- 
sarily lacked depth. The standards of the “ reasonable’ man 
should, indeed, be firmly implanted in the historian’s mind, for 
he is sometimes slow to recognise the immense weight of human 
apathy, the preponderant part played by habit, and the indiffer- 
ence towards events with which the spectators have no immediate 
concern. He yields too often to the illusion that ordinary people 
like figuring in history, or that the people who like figuring in 
history are ordinary. He is inclined to ignore the fact that, 
in the minds of most people over thirty, the attraction of 
causes, ideals, theories, is less than the attraction of security, ease 
and pleasure. But although the historian must keep the reason- 
able man in his mind, as a brake upon his thinking, he can seldom 
make much use of him as a standard in judging conduct. For 
one thing, very few of the great figures with whom the historian 

1 E. 8. Robinson, Law and the Latwyers (1935), p. 126. In Vinogradoff’s words, 
the lawyer has ‘‘ frequently to be content with average estimates and approximate 
truths, sometimes even with artificial presumptions which help to bridge our | 


insoluble difficulties and awkward gaps.’’' Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence 
(2 vols., 1910), vol. 1, p. 34. 
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has to deal displayed any consistent prudence in the ordinary 
sense. To compare the conduct of Alexander the Great with 
that of a greengrocer who concludes an active life spent in making 
twenty per cent. profit on a turnover of £1000 by retiring on the 

of a Post Office annuity, is a sheer waste of time. Save 
as a brake and a warning, the conception of a pattern man is 
unlikely to be of assistance to the historian. The writer last 
quoted puts the matter succinctly when he says that “so long as 
the mental states of small tradesmen were accepted as immutable 
principles of human psychology . . . there could be little in the 
way of a scientific study of the human process.” 1 The objection, 
that it may not be the business of the lawyer to study the social 
process, does not apply to the historian. 

Again, the lawyer finds it convenient to make use of a number 
of presumptions. Thus, he presumes that “things once proved 
to have existed in a particular state are to be understood as 
continuing in that state until the contrary is established by 
evidence ’’; that “‘ no person shall, in the absence of criminative 
proof, be supposed to have committed any violation of the 
criminal law ”’; that the fact of a man’s acting in a public capacity 
is prima facie evidence of his having been properly appointed to 
do so. The law, indeed, goes farther than this, and makes pre- 
wmptions about certain mental states, or the influence upon the 
mental state of certain events. It relaxes the rule against hearsay 
evidence to allow the admission of declarations made by persons 
under a settled conviction of their impending deaths—as the 
grim old phrase has it, “ with a settled, hopeless expectation of 
death.” ‘‘ Nemo moriturus praesumitur mentiri.” It also allows 
hearsay evidence of a statement made by a deceased person 
against his own interest. These and similar presumptions have, 
no doubt, a certain salutary value to historians, but they represent 
only generalisations (sometimes slightly cheap and easy generalisa- 
tions) * upon which the historian, engaged in seeking the reasons 

1 Robinson, op. cit., p. 49. 

_ * One of these assumptions has received criticism from so great a legal author- 
ityasLord Sumner, Regarding the evidential value of a statement made against 
' interest he said, ‘‘ The ground is that it is very unlikely that a man would say 
falsely something as to which he knows the truth, if his statement tends to his 
own pecuniary disadvantage. As a reason this seems sordid and unconvincing. 
Moen lie for 80 many reasons; and some tell the truth without thinking or even in 
spite of thinking about their pockets; but it is too late to question this piece of 
tighteenth-century philosophy.’ Ward v. Pitt (1913), 2 K.B. 130. 
No, 107.—vou. Xxvul. D 
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for a complicated and important matter, simply dare not 
depend. 

Not only does the lawyer occasionally extend the bounds of 
evidence by such presumptions: more often he restricts them by 
imposing rigid limitations. In this he is partly moved by con- 
siderations of public convenience. If a litigant were permitted 
to rake up torts committed half a century ago, society would be 
thrown into confusion. The time within which actions can be 
brought is, therefore, strictly limited. Again, the historian must 
see far beyond the immediate intention to the very springs of 
conduct. If he is considering the conduct of the men who opened 
fire on Fort Sumter, he may have to ask himself, ‘“‘ How far were 
these men moved by considerations of racial pride, or by a sense 
(perhaps hardly formulated) of the South’s increasing economic 
inferiority ?’’ To the lawyer such questions are only relevant 
as the basis of a plea in mitigation. ‘‘ It were infinite,” said 
Bacon, “for the law to judge the causes of causes, and their 
impulsions one upon another; therefore it contenteth itself with 
the immediate cause; and judgeth acts by that without looking 
to any further degree.”’ + 

Another obvious and important difference between the lawyer 
and the historian lies in the sense of responsibility with which 
they respectively approach their tasks. No one can presume to 
say that a historian takes his duties more lightly than a lawyer. 
But at least he is not burdened with the knowledge that a mistake 
on his part, or a flaw in the operation of the legal system, may 
condemn an innocent man to lose his fortune or suffer imprison- 
ment or even death. He is not therefore obliged to take precisely 
those precautions which the lawyer takes; for although his errors 
have their influence (perhaps a greater influence than the lawyer’s) 
upon the living and upon future generations, it is seldom easy to 
point to one living man and say—‘ That man suffered in person 
or property through an historical blunder.”? We have seen how, 
on some matters, legal and historical rules of evidence do not 
differ very widely; but even on those matters they do differ. 
The historian can collect the testimony of servants, friends and 

1 Mazims of the Law, Reg. 1. 

2 As Vinogradoff notes, decisions of the Courts are so important to the persons 
whom they affect that they ‘‘ must show the line between the possible, the 


probable and the certain much more strictly than persons responsible merely to 
their own conscience, or guided by their own interest.’’ 
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neighbours on questions of pedigree : the lawyer is limited to that 
of persons ‘‘de jure related by blood or marriage.” The historian 
can take his written evidence wherever he finds it: the lawyer 
must be sure that it comes from “ proper custody”; not neces- 
sarily the place where it ought strictly to have been, but some 
place where, in the particular circumstances of the case, it could 
naturally and reasonably have been. The historian, in judging 
one special action of a man, can take into account other of his 
actions, and may quite properly say, ‘‘ X was a professional 
poisoner, and in my opinion was the guilty man among the half- 
dozen people who may have poisoned Y.”” Unless the defendant 
ina criminal trial chooses to give evidence of his own good char- 
acter, or attacks that of a witness for the prosecution, he cannot 
be questioned about his previous convictions.! The historian 
can produce his evidence in such order as suits him: the lawyer 
ingeneral must present his case once and for all, and leave it at 
that. He is not entitled to present, in the form of rebutting 
evidence after the conclusion of his opponent’s case, evidence 
which he could quite well have given in the first place. Neither 
the lawyer nor the historian will ever be quite satisfied with the 
other’s use and treatment of facts. “Legal literature and legal 
reords,”” says Mr. G. N. Clark, “ therefore give us something like 
acast on which the lineaments of economic facts are impressed. 
Itis, however, external to those facts, and their inner significance, 
their vital principle, is not easily to be inferred from it.’”’ The 
lawyer, reading such a statement as that (Queen) “ Elizabeth 
was probably cognisant in the secret of the plot (to kill Rizzio) 
and cognisant of every step taken by the conspirators from the 
inception of the murder to its execution,” has an uneasy doubt 
whether it will ever be possible to obtain the overwhelming 
evidence which he would have to have before he could make such 
adeclaration. When he uses such a remark as Gibbon’s—‘ Each 
of these proofs is singly weak and defective, but their concurrence 
has great weight ’—he asks himself what meaning Gibbon can 


1 In the trial of certain crimes (receiving, for instance) evidence of previous 
convictions for the same offence can be given. And, besides this, the dictum of 
Stephen—the sanctity of ‘‘ the rule which prevents a man charged with a par- 
ticular offence from having to submit to imputations which in many cases would 
be fatal to him, or else to defend every action of his whole life in order to explain 
his conduct on this particular occasion '’—must now be read in the light of such 
7. as those in R. v. Thompson (1918) A.C. 221 and R. v. Chesshire 20 Cr. 

. R. 47. 
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possibly be attaching to the word “ proofs 


used in this con- 
nection. It is obviously quite impossible to reconcile the legal 
and historical views over the whole field of evidence. But it is 
possible to inquire, without presumption, whether the historian 
has not something to learn, in this connection, from the lawyer, 
We have no right, indeed, to insist that he should never use 
secondary evidence where original evidence is available. It is 
impossible to deny the title of historian to men who have done no 
** original research ” but who have, by their gift of imaginative 
sympathy, succeeded in interpreting the past. Nevertheless, is 
the historian always as careful as he might be to satisfy himself 
that the informant on whom he relies was a person of competent 
knowledge? Does he sufficiently avoid the temptation of listen- 
ing credulously to mere gossip? When he relies on a document, 
does he always attempt to trace its history and to explain why 
it might reasonably have been where it was? . When he puts 

forward an opinion given on a disputed matter of fact, does he 

remind his reader that the opinion was given before or after the 

dispute arose? The present writer is bound to admit that he 

looks upon it as a reproach to historians that they can offer no 
parallel to the work of Bentham, Taylor, Pitt-Lewis, Best, Roscoe, 
Wigmore et al. upon legal evidence. Indeed, he regards with 
some dismay the vast number of people who, in the name of 
“* historical research,”’ are busy discovering “ facts ’’ without any 
adequate guide to what is sufficient proof to constitute a “ fact.” 
For legal evidence J. H. Wigmore’s The Science of Judicial Proof 
(8rd edition, 1937) is a remarkable work. ‘‘ What is wanted,” 
Wigmore argues, “is simple enough in purpose—namely, some 
method which will enable us to lift into consciousness and to state 
in words why a total mass of evidence does or should persuade us 
to a given conclusion. . . . The mind is moved; then can we not 
explain why it is moved?” The author goes on to propound a 
method of charting evidence by symbols, so that it can all be 
reviewed simultaneously and so that the person using it can 
decide the logical place of each piece of evidence. Perhaps some 
philanthropist, reading this, will be moved to endow a Chair of 
Historical Evidence. If he does, the present writer will be the 
first and most humble of the students ! 







W. L. Burn. 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN’ ENGLAND 1100-1300 


Tue relative importance of the English and French languages 
in England during the two and a half centuries immediately 
following the Conquest is a question on which scholars have ex- 
pressed very different views. A good deal of scattered evidence 
on the point is available, but it is often susceptible of very dif- 
ferent interpretations, nor is it always possible to say how far our 
sources can be trusted. The result is that most writers on the 
subject incline to one of two very different opinions. Some 
believe that the influence of Norman-French was comparatively 
slight and that English remained the spoken language of the 
country; + others have decided that English as the language of 
common intercourse was almost entirely superseded by some 
French dialect.2, Modern scholars are perhaps hardly so extreme 
in their views as were the earlier ones, but, even so, the division 
still exists, and it may be worth while to re-examine the evidence 
inan attempt to decide which, if either, of the two opposing views 
isthe more probable. Some of the evidence given below has been 
used by one or more of the earlier writers on the subject, but 
many of the’ references, so far as I know, have not previously 
been noted. 

In the first place, there can be no doubt of the continued use of 
English after the Conquest. The fact that the modern language 
isa Germanic and not a Romance language is sufficient proof of a 
continuous existence. In itself, however, such continuity is no 
indication either of the class or of the number of the people who 
spoke English during the centuries following the Conquest. The 
language of a minority or of a lower class has before now become 
the language of the whole nation. Some indication that English 
continued in use amongst the educated is afforded by the con- 
tinuity.of a written literature in that language. Until the middle 
of the twelfth century this literature is written almost entirely in 

1 See, for example, E. A. Freeman, A Short History of the Norman Conquest 
of England (Oxford, 1888), p. 143; P. V. D. Shelly, English and Prench in England 
1066-1100 (Philadelphia, 1921), passim; A. C. Baugh, A History of the English 
Language (London, 1935), p. 153. 

* So M. Bateson, Medieval Hngland (London, 1905), p. 174; J. Vising, Anglo- 
Norman Language and Literature (London, 1923); pp. 14, 18; V. H. Galbraith, 


“The Literacy of the Medieval English Kings’’ (Proceedings of the British 
Academy, xx1, 227). 
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the old West-Saxon literary dialect. It is extremely varied in 
character, dealing as it does with historical, homiletic and didactic 
subjects, but its existence is a proof only of the strength of the Old 
English literary traditions. So far as we can tell, the language in 
use was a written, and not a spoken language, though, since com- 
paratively few of the post-Conquest Old English texts are yet in 
print, so that no detailed examination is possible, we know very 
little about it. In any case, towards the middle of the twelfth 
century the place of the standard West-Saxon literary language is 
taken by new English writings based on the different spoken dia- 
lects of the country. Such supersession is proof enough that, side 
by side with the former written language, there must also have 
been in existence spoken dialects differing from it and from each 
other to a greater or lesser degree. 

During the twelfth century itself most of such extant writings 
are homiletic—the conditions of survival make this inevitable, 
But towards the close of the century works of a very different type 
begin to appear. In Lazamon’s Brut we have the earliest example 
of a long narrative poem in Middle English. It is written in a de- 
velopment of the old alliterative line as a frankly English epic, and 
by someone soaked in the old poetic traditions. We know nothing 
of the class of reader for which it was intended, though the exist- 
ence of an edited version written some fifty years later is against 
the supposition that the poem is a mere display by some literary 
antiquary, and suggests rather that it is indeed part of a living 
literary tradition. In any case, the use of the old alliterative | 
line during the twelfth century is vouched for by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who comments on the use of alliteration in English and in 
Welsh and gives various examples.‘ Much more suggestive is the 
appearance of the Owl and the Nightingale, a debate poem which 
presumably derives its literary origins from the Continent. It is 
written in the popular octosyllabic couplet and, if current theories 
of origin and authorship are correct, for an aristocratic audience 
in order to obtain promotion for the author. Nevertheless it is 
written in English, and by someone conversant at once with the 
old traditions and with the newer literary fashions. It is, in fact, 
one of the best examples of the mingling of the two literatures and, 
in that respect, an unexpected forerunner of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight. The poem is extant in two manuscripts, and 4 

1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Descriptio Kambrie (RS. 21, vt, 187 ff.). 
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third is known to have been in the library of the Premonstratensian 
Canons at Titchfield when it was catalogued in 1400. This, to- 
gether with the very fact of its composition, seems to point 
towards the existence of a public, by no means of low birth, able 
and willing to read English, towards the end of the twelfth century. 

A somewhat different, but equally significant, production of 
approximately the same date is the Ancren Riwle. The author, 
whoever he may have been, tells us that it was written at the 
request and for the use of three noble ladies who had decided to 
abandon the world and to live the life of anchoresses. Manu- 
scripts of the work are extant in French and Latin, but much 
more numerous in English, and it is quite certain that English was 
the language in which the original was written. Here, then, we 
have three well-born ladies whose normal language we might 
expect to have been French. Yet, when a rule is written for them, 
we find it written.in English, and their devotional reading is ex- 
pected to be in English as well as in French.1 Moreover, some- 
time during the second half of the twelfth century a priest, Robert, 
on being asked for a rule by a certain anchorite of the name of 
Hugh, replied that he had already been zealous in the translation 
into Latin of various extracts from English works. “ English 
then, not Latin, was, in early Angevin days, the obvious language 
inwhich might be found precepts useful to a recluse.” 2 

The fact that comparatively little literature in English has 
survived from this early period has tended to obscure the evi- 
dential value of that which is still extant. It is natural enough 
that much of the surviving literature is homiletic, but evidence is 
not lacking for the former existence of a large body of literature 
of @ more interesting type which has since been lost. Much of it 
was possibly never written down, yet there can be no doubt that 
it once existed. We know that some, at any rate, of the later 
Anglo-French and Anglo-Latin literature is translated from, or 
based on, works and stories in English. The Matter of England; 
for example, was taken up by French poets, and much of it is 
extant in French as well as in English—some of it in French alone. 
Such stories must have existed orally in some form or other long 
before they were written down, and there is no reason to suppose 

1 J. Morton, The Ancren Riwle (Camden Society, 1852), p. 45. 


*R. W. Chambers, On the Continuity of English Prose (London, 1932) 
P. xoiii, 
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that they were in French rather than in English. Similarly there 

is a good deal of scattered evidence for the former existence of 

other stories and legends now known only from occasional allu- 

sions in later Latin works, Elsewhere some of these many 

references have been gathered together, references which bear 

witness not only to a flourishing lyrical and narrative literature in 

English which has long since been lost, but also indicate that not . 
all of the didactic and religious works have survived. 

It is obvious that during the two centuries following the 
Conquest English literature was far more extensive and varied 
than the extant remains would suggest. There must always have 
been a considerable audience for works in English, and such 
examples as the Owl and the Nightingale and the Ancren Riwl 
suggest that this public was not always of the class which we might 
expect from the extant versions of the Matter of England. By 
the end of the twelfth century Anglo-French is increasing in im- 
portance and works are being translated into it from English. 
Before that time there is no more extant literature in French than 
there is in English, and what there is is mainly religious and 
didactic. In all probability some of the Anglo-French literature 
has been lost, but its chances of survival were better than for 
the contemporary English literature, and there is no evidence 
for the existence of a similar French oral literature in England. 
There can be no doubt that during the thirteenth century French 
became the principal literary language in this country, though 
whether it was ever the principal spoken language is a very 
different matter. Moreover, during that century, if we are to 
judge from the extant remains, English too is increasing in 
importance. It is outstripped by French, not because the pro- 
duction of English works falls off, but because that of French 
works increases rapidly. The leanest period of extant English 
literature is round about the middle of the twelfth century, at a 
time when French works are only just beginning to appear in 
England, and long before that language has had a chance to oust 
English. It is quite clear that during the twelfth century the 
chief competitor of English as a written language was Latin, not 
French. 

Professor Vising has collected much material dealing with the 


1 See, for example, articles in Leeds Studies in English, ii, v, vi, and the 
author's Zarly Middle English Literature (London, 1939), passim. 
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ce and use of French in England, but its value as evidence 
isvery mixed. For example, it is difficult to believe that Holcot, 
writing early in the fourteenth century, knew what he was talking 
about when he tells us that the Conqueror ordained that there 
should be no pleading in the king’s law-courts except “ in Gal- 
lico.” 1 The development of English law at that time seems to 
have been far ahead of that of Normandy. In all his extant legal 
documents the Conqueror uses English or Latin, and his whole aim 
was to show himself as the true successor of the Saxon kings. 
Similarly, though Holcot’s statement that French was taught in 
the schools immediately after the Conquest may be incapable of 
disproof, there is certainly no contemporary evidence in its favour, 
and the corroboration by Higden is quite valueless. Writing in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, Higden tells us contemp- 
tuously that English survived only in a few country districts, but 
only thirty years later his translator, John of Trevisa, has to 
lament that now “children of gramer scole connep na more 
Frensche pan can hir lift heele.” 2 
Professor Vising then goes on to give a considerable number of 
quotations from Anglo-French works of the late twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, telling how these have been written in, or 
translated into, French, so that all, clerc e lai, li grant e li mendre, 
la laie gent and those ki ne sunt gramaires, shall be able to under- 
stand them. He points out that native Englishmen such as 
Robert of Gretham, Pierre de Peckham, William of Waddington, 
Peter of Langtoft, and others, are beginning to write in French, 
even though they are often far from being masters of that language, 
and suggests that these facts ‘“‘ furnish a very strong proof of the 
complete dominance of the Anglo-Norman language during the 
second half of the twelfth and most of the thirteenth century in 
nearly all conditions of life, and of its penetration even into the 
lower strata of society.” * Some cautions, however, are necessary 

1 J. Vising, op. cit., p. 13. 

* R. Higden, Polychronicon (RS. 41, m, 160, 161). The statement of the 
pseudo-Ingulph of Croyland that, during the reign of the Conqueror, ‘‘ boys in 
the schools learnt the rudiments of grammar in French, not English,’ is, of course, 
worthless as evidence. Similarly, according to the same authority, already in the 
reign of the Confessor French customs were being adopted, the nobles had begun 
to use French as though it were their native language, and French models were 
being adopted for official documents (W. Fulman, Rerum Anglicarum Sorip- 


torum Veterum (Oxford, 1684), 1, 71, 62). 
* J. Vising, op. cit., p. 18. 
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here. In the first place, we must remember that, side by side 
with Anglo-French literature, the volume of extant English works 
is also increasing, even though not so rapidly. Moreover, can we 
really attach much significance to such common romance tags as 
those employed above? It is difficult to believe that the authors 
expected them to be taken any more literally than the similar 
tags in English medieval romance. In any case such statements 
can only indicate the importance of French as a literary language; 
they can hardly prove that it was also a spoken language among 
the common people. e 

There can be little doubt that by the reign of Henry IT English 
and Normans had been almost assimilated to each other. The 
author of the Dialogus de Scaccario is a witness to this when he 
tells us that in his time English and Normans had so intermingled 
that, at any rate so far as free men were concerned, it was now 
impossible to distinguish them. This may, of course, indicate 
that the free English had assimilated themselves to their con- 
querors and become Norman—a likely enough happening. On 
the other hand, the fact that it is ultimately an English and nota 
French nation ‘which emerges would suggest that it may rather 
have been the Normans who became English—at any rate so far 
as the language was concerned. 

In the first place, it might be as well to give some further 
evidence, not mentioned by Professor Vising, which shows French 
as an actual spoken language in England. In order to illustrate 
the ignorance of Latin amongst the clergy of his own time, 
Giraldus Cambrensis tells how the then abbot of Malmesbury was 
accused of illiteracy by his monks. He was accordingly sum- 
moned before examiners appointed by the pope, Bartholomew of 
Exeter and Roger of Worcester, and tested on the passage 
“* Factus est repente de coelo sonus, &c.” He begins to translate 
this into French, but on coming to “‘ repente ” he stammers and 
hesitates, at last saying, “ repente, il se repenti.”” One of the 
bystanders, John Cumin, afterwards archbishop of Dublin, wish- 
ing to help, thereupon tells of another abbot, also accused of 
illiteracy by his monks, and tested before the pope, Alexander III, 
and his cardinals, on the passage “‘ Vere dignum et justum est, 
gequum et salutare.” He begins alright, ‘“ Veraiment dignum e 
juste,” but coming to “‘ equum ” he continues, “‘ Equum, ceo est 

1 Dialogue de Seaccario, ed. Hughes, Crump and Johnson (Oxford, 1902), p. 99. 
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cheval,” and translates “‘salutare”’ as “ saillavit.”1 Here we 
apparently find French as the language of the schools, since Latin 
is construed into that language. St. Thomas Becket seems to 
have spoken French, if we can trust the rather late authority of 
Thomas Walsingham. Apparently Abbot Simon of St. Albans 
sent a present to him and immediately followed it in person, 
whereupon the archbishop, punning on the words “ present ” 
and “ presence,” remarked in French “ De sun present e sa pre- 
gence.” 2 Samson, the famous abbot of St. Edmunds, promoted 
one of his men because he was a good farmer and could speak 
no French, which would almost seem to indicate that some 
knowledge of French was usual, if not always useful, to this 
class.2 The author of the Vita Haroldi, written after the death of 
Henry II, referring to a man who had been a servant to Harold 
Godwinesson, and whom the author claims to have known well 
when he was young, tells us that 

“though he was country-bred, and ignorant of any language but English, he 
yet held a wonderful and admirable opinion concerning religion, and was clever 
in expressing himself in his own idiom.’’ * 

Here it would seem that lack of a knowledge of any language 
other than English is taken as a mark of rusticity. One of the 
charges brought against William of Longchamp, chancellor under 
Richard I, was that in order to increase the fame of his name he 
had composed flattering songs and adulatory rhymes, and had 
attracted singers and minstrels from France so that they might 
sing about him in the streets.6 Presumably such songs could 
only have been in French, and yet, for them to have had any value 
as propaganda, they must have been widely understood. Salim- 
_ bene, in telling of the drinking customs of the English, seems to 
_ have expected that French was spoken in England : 

The English indeed delight in drink, and make it their business to drain full 


goblets; for an Englishman will take a cup of wine, and drain it, saying, ‘‘ Ge bi, 
@ vu,” which is to say ‘‘ It behoveth you to drink as much as I shall drink.’’ * 


Yet in the Speculum Stultorwm of Nigel Wireker we hear that 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Gemma Ecclesiastica (RS. 21, 1, 346). 

* Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani (RS. 28, rv, 1, 185). 

* Jocelin de Brakelonda, Cronica (RS. 96, 1, 238). 

* W. de Gray Birch, Vita Haroldi (London, 1885), pp. 32, 132. A story in the 
continuation of Ingulph which suggests that in 1191 a knight was expected to be 
able to speak French is, of course, worthless as evidence (W. Fulman, op. cit., 1, 458). 

§ Chronica Rogeri de Hovedene (RS. 51, ut, 148). 

* G. G. Coulton, From St. Francis to Dante (London, 1906), p. 138. 
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when Brunellus the ass joined the English nation at the University 
of Paris, the toast which he found in favour amongst the English 
drinkers was the usual “ wessail’’ and “ drinkhail.”+ The Qon. 
stitutions of Richard Poore, bishop of Salisbury, promulgated ¢, 
1223, recommend that the formula of baptism, “ Ego baptiz 
te, In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti,” should be taught 
to the laity by the priest “in Romano, vel Anglico,” from which 
we might assume that some of the inhabitants of his diocese nor. 
mally used French.? An exemplum in a late thirteenth-century 
manuscript tells how a spendthrift lord asked his steward ats 
feast, “‘Est notre manger quit?’’ The steward, ignorant of 
French, supposes the last word to be English; and says that the 
food has not yet been paid for.* Although the lord here speaks 
in French, we may note that the language is not known by the 
steward, who apparently expects his master to speak to him in 
English. As late as 1301 Edward I is said to have had lettes 
from the Pope translated into French so that they might be red 
to the whole army.‘ 

There can be little doubt that, by the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Anglo-French as a literary language was of considerable 
importance in England. As a spoken language, too, it must have 
been fairly widespread, though there is little evidence that it was 
commonly used amongst the lower classes. On the other hand, 
there is a considerable amount of evidence for the use of English 
in the higher ranks of society, and it may be interesting to inquire 
into the knowledge of English possessed by the earlier medieval 
English kings. It must be admitted, however, that the results, 
whatever they may be, can hardly have much significance. We 
may assume, whether evidence to that effect exists or not, that 
all the early kings spoke French, and there were special reasons 
why they should attempt to learn English. In any case, the royal 
family cannot be taken as typical; intermarriage with the 
families of continental rulers often made it the most foreign of all 
English families. ; 

According to Ordericus Vitalis, the Conqueror himself at- 

1 T. Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets (RS. 59, 1, 63); of. also the Archi- 
treniue of John de Hanville (RS. 59, 1, 268). 

® Charters and Documents of Salisbury (RS. 97, 138). 
* H. L. D. Ward and J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances in the Dept. of 


MSS. in the British Museum (London, 1883-1910), m1, 491. 
* Noted by M. Bateson, Medieval Hngland (London, 1905), p. 319. 
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tempted to learn English, apparently with no great success. 
William II probably knew no English, though his chief minister, 
Ranulf Flambard, was of English birth, and seems to have 
preached in English. Henry I was brought up in England, and 
itis likely that he spoke both English and French.? He depended 
on the English for support against the barons, by whom he and 
his wife were, in contempt, nicknamed Godric and Godgive.? 
The only evidence with regard to Matilda shows French as her 
usual language, at any rate the Constitutions of Clarendon were 
read to her in Latin and explained in French, as we learn in a 
letter from Nicolaus de Monte Rothomagensi to Becket.* - For 
Stephen there appears to be no evidence, and, so far as we can 
make out, Henry II was able to understand English, but could 
not speak it himself. Giraldus Cambrensis twice tells the story 
of how the king, whilst staying at Cardiff on his return from 
Ireland, was accosted in English with “ God holde pe, cuning,”’ 
by a man of wild appearance who claimed to be the bearer of a 
message to the king from Christ Himself on the proper observance 
of Sunday. The king, speaking in French to a certain knight, 
Philip de Mercros, who held the bridle of the king’s horse, and from 
whom Giraldus claims to have had the story, told him to ask the 
man whether he had dreamt this. The messenger reproves the 
king, and the latter moves on, but desires to speak again with 
the man, who, however, can no longer be found.’ As the story is 
told by Giraldus it certainly sounds as if Henry had understood 
the man’s speech, but had to reply to him through an interpreter. 
This would agree with the statement by Walter Map that Henry II 
“had a knowledge of all the languages spoken from the French 
sea to the Jordan, but spoke only Latin and French.” * There is 
no evidence that any of the later kings before Edward I knew 
English. It is very improbable that Richard should have done, 
though John and Henry III may have had some knowledge of it. 
Certainly Richard of Cornwall, brother to the latter, must have 


1 Ordericus Vitalis, Historie Hcclesiasticw, ed. A. Le Prevost (Paris, 1838— 
55), m, 215. 

* V. H. Galbraith, loc. cit., p. 211. 

* William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum (RS. 90, u, 471). 

« Materiale for the History of Archbishop Thomas Becket (RS. 67, v, 148). 

* Giraldus Cambrensis, Jtinerarium Kambrie (RS. 21, v1, 64); of. also De 
Prineipis Instructione (RS. 21, vi, 180). 

* Walter Map, De nugis curialium (Camden Society, 1850), p. 227. 
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spoken English, since we are told that one of the reasons for his 
election as King of the Romans was that English sounded much 
like German to the electors.1_ Walter of Hemingburgh tells of 
Edward I speaking in English to ambassadors from the sultan, 
and, in a writ dated 30 September 1295, by which the bishop of 
Winchester is summoned to Parliament, the king of France is 
credited with the project of utterly destroying the English 
language.® 

A group of people whom we should expect to have had some 
knowledge of English for professional reasons is that of the Anglo- 
Latin historians of the period, and there is evidence enough that 
most of them had some knowledge of the language. William of 
Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon give legends of the Saxon 
kings which, they say, they have heard from the country people, 
and such legends can hardly have existed at that time in any 
language other than English. William of Malmesbury tells us 
that one of Aldhelm’s vernacular poems was still to be heard in 
his own day, and he discusses the northern dialect in words which 
are later repeated by Higden. Henry of Huntingdon translates 
the Old English poem on the battle of Brunanburh, and both 
writers use the Old English Chronicle. Roger of Hoveden preserves 
for us an English lyric by St Godric; he quotes English proverbs, 
“‘Bige spere osside other bere,’ ‘ Tuain nichte gest, thridde 
nicht hawen man’”’; he gives also a translation and explanation 
of Old English legal words into Latin and, later on, a prophecy : 


pan pu seches in Here hert yreret : 

pan sulen Engles in thre be ydeled. 

pat an sal into Yrlande altolate waie, 

pat oher into Puille mid prude bileve, 

pe pridde into airhahen herd alle wreke ydrehegen.‘ 


Symeon of Durham uses the Old English Chronicle, and is fond of 
giving the meaning of the various English place-names which 
occur in his work. Gaimar, although he writes in French, tells us 
that he has used English works, and some of his tales must have 
come from the oral literature of the countryside.5 Ordericus 
Vitalis also gives once the translation of an English place-name, 

1 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (RS. 57, v, 603). 

2 Walter de Hemingburh, Chronicon (EHS. 14, 1, 337). 

3 C. Deedes, Registrum Johannis de Pontissara (Canterbury and York Society, 
1924), m1, 517. 

* Chronica Rogeri de Hovedene (RS. 51, 1, 224, 230; 1m, 68). 

5 G. Gaimar, Lestorie des Engles (RS. 91, 1, 275). 
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put the case of this historian is even more significant. He was 
porn in England in 1075, the son of a Norman priest, Odelirius, 
a counsellor to Roger de Montgomery, and presumably of an 
Englishwoman. At the age of five he was sent to school in 
Shrewsbury and there instructed in letters by a certain priest 
called Siward. Then, at the age of ten, he was sent across to 
Normandy to the monastery of St. Evroult, where, as he says, 
like Joseph in Egypt, he heard a language which he knew not.! 
Since he had learned Latin in England, this unknown language 
can only have been Norman-French. In that case the ordinary 
speech of his father and mother must have been English, a fact 
which may be significant when we consider the intermarriage 
which must have taken place between Normans and English- 
women in the years immediately following the Conquest. More 
. doubtfully Gervase of Canterbury may also have spoken English. 
At any rate, he quotes an English sentence, “ Her lith Odo the 
gode,’” which St. Dunstan was popularly supposed to have said 
whenever he passed the grave of Archbishop Odo.’ 

Nor were historians the only Latin writers who understood 
English. Walter Map seems to have had some knowledge of it. 
Many of the tales which he tells must have come from the oral 
literature of the countryside, and some of them, such as the tale 
of Wade, the single combat between Canute and Edmund, the 
legend of Godwine, can hardly have been current in any language 
but English. In addition, he once uses an English word, “ ghild- 
hus,” and later on quotes an English proverb, “‘ Have hund to 
godsib, and stent in thir oder hond.” * There can be no doubt 
that Giraldus Cambrensis knew English. He has much to say on 
alliteration in English ; in his philological disquisition he mentions 
English words, and in describing the Welsh dialects he compares 
them with the English. He notes a line from an English lyric, 
quotes and translates into Latin a monkish toast, which, incident- 
ally, shows that the monks spoke English, and, like Symeon of 


Durham, he occasionally gives the meaning of English place- 
names.® 


1 Ordericus Vitalis, op. cit., 1v, 176; v, 134, 135. 

* On this see O. H. Prior, Anglo-Norman Texts (Cambridge, 1924), p. xiv. 

* Gervase of Canterbury, Actus Pontificum (RS. 73, 11, 355). 

* Walter Map, De nugis curialium (Camden Society, 1850), pp. 79, 203. 

* Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera (RS. 21, v1, 187 ff., 77 ff, 177; mm, 120; 1Vv, 
209; vi, 56; uu, 274). 
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Since the extant English literature of this period is mainly 
homiletic, we should have expected English to continue in use in 
sermons. The Conqueror, as soon as possible, filled the bishopries 
with foreigners, and, though Wulfstan of Worcester kept a homi- 
letic English alive in the west, Symeon of Durham laments that in 
his time no Englishman is duke, bishop or abbot. An English 
poem, extant in a late twelfth-century copy, recalls the great 
saints of the Old English period, and regrets that the people are no 
longer taught in English. There is evidence, however, that such 
opinions were far too pessimistic. As Vising points out, Samson 
of Bury remarked on one occasion that 


in many churches the sermon is delivered in French, or rather in English, for 
the securing of the improvement of manners, and not as a literary exercise, 


a comment which suggests that sermons in English were far from 


being uncommon in the twelfth century. Abbot Samson’s ser. . 


mons in the vernacular are well known : 


He was an eloquent man, speaking both French and Latin, but rather careful of 
the good sense of that which he had to say than of the style of his words, He 
could read books written in English very well, and was accustomed to preach to the 
people in English, but in the dialect of Norfolk, where he was born and brought up. 
The English writings which he read were presumably written in 
the standard West Saxon literary dialect, but he preaches in his 
own Norfolk dialect. Later on, when telling how he travelled in 
safety through the lands of the antipope, we are given a few words 
of this Norfolk speech of his : 

To those who met me and asked me who I might be, I answered nothing except: 
‘* Ride, ride Rome, turne Cantwereberei.’’ + 
Too often, however, Abbot Samson’s English sermons are quoted 
as if they were exceptional]. It is likely enough that the sermon 
preached in the churchyard at Bury by Bishop Walkelin in 1096, 
as well as those of the popular preacher Herman of Bury, were in 
the vernacular.? Certainly Odo of Battle was accustomed to 
preach in English, as well as in Latin and French.? Ranulf 
Flambard is said to have done the same,‘ and, according to their 

1 Jocelin de Brakelonda, op. cit. (RS. 96, 1, 326, 244, 253). 

2 Samson, De miraculis S. Aidmundi (RS. 96, 1, 158, 173). 

3 J. 8. Brewer, Chronicon Monasterii de Bello (London, 1846), p. 163. 

‘ The chroniclers do not say definitely that Ranulf preached in English, but 
it seems very probable that the sermon described in Symeon of Durham (RS. 75, 


1, 260) was in the vernacular. See the review of Galbraith, op. cit., by A. Lane 
Poole in Medium Alvum, v, 232. 
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biographers, so did Herbert Losinga * and Stephen Langton.? Nor 
js there any reason to suppose that these were the only prelates 
during this period who preached to their congregations in English, 
though no doubt it would not be difficult to find foreign priests 
holding English benefices who could have preached only in Latin 
or French. Robert Grosseteste spoke English, as appears from 
an anecdote told of him by Eccleston. Apparently on one occa- 
gion in the Roman court an advocate said to him, “‘ The canons 
(canones) wish this,” whereupon Grosseteste replied, “‘ Nay, rather 
the dogs (canes) wish it,” immediately afterwards making his 
confession in English.* Matthew Paris tells us that he was sus- 
pended by the pope “because he would not admit a certain 
Italian, ignorant of English, to a rich benefice in his diocese,” * 
though, according to Eccleston, the ignorance of English was not 
the real reason for Grosseteste’s refusal. Adam Marsh writes to 
commend to him a certain Master Richard of Cornwall, and seems 
to fear that his lack of English may be a drawback to his pre- 
ferment. Grosseteste himself exhorted the priests in his diocese 
to preach to the laity in English,* and, according to the Lanercost 
Chronicle, did not hesitate to carry out his own precepts on this 
subject.? Not that Grosseteste had been the first to recommend 
preaching in the vernacular. This had been done in the twelfth 
century by Adam of Premontré, who was probably an English 
Prmonstratensian, though, since both his date and his nationality 
are doubtful, we cannot press his evidence too closely.® 

These quotations suggest that during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries a knowledge of English amongst the clergy was 
desirable, and certainly far from unusual. Other anecdotes lead 
to the same conclusion. Godfrey of Jumiéges on his accession 
to the abbacy of Malmesbury in 1081 had found the monks able 
only to stammer in the vulgar tongue.? When Richard of 


1 E. M. Goulburn and H. Symonds, Life, Letters and Sermons of Herbert de 
Losinga (London, 1878), 11, 328-57; of. m, 425. 

* F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton (London, 1928), p. 42. 

* Thomas de Eccleston, De adventu minorum (RS. 4, 1, 64). 

* Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (RS. 57, v, 227). 

§ Adam de Marisco, Hpistole (RS. 4, 1, 135). 

* Robert Grosseteste, Epistole (RS. 25, 155). See also the Constitutions of 
Archbishop Peckham (d. 1292) in D. Wilkins, Concilia (London, 1737), ii, 54. 

* J. Stevenson, Chronicon de Lanercost (Edinburgh, 1839), p. 43. 

® Patrologia Latina cxovi, col. 184. 

* William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum (RS. 52, 431). 

No. 107.—von. xXviml. 
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Leicester was elected abbot of St. Evroult in 1137, Ordericus 
Vitalis tells us that, having lived sixteen years in England ag 
canon of Leicester, the new abbot therefore knew the English 
language and people well.1 In the time of Abbot Geoffrey 
(1119-46) two canons of “‘ Naumucensis ”’ came to St. Albans for 
a service of the feast, and claimed to have, at their own monastery, 
the left shoulder-blade of the saint. On inquiry they tell how 
this has come to pass, and it is considered worthy of note that, 
being ignorant of English, they have to tell the story in Latin, 
Obviously, had the visitors not been foreigners, they would have 
been expected to tell their story in English to the monks of §t, 
Albans, who, apparently, do not understand French. According 
to Eadmer, qn evil spirit was necessary before a certain priest of 
the name of Algelword, who flourished in the time of Lanfrano, 
was able to speak French.* St. Godric of Finchal was a widely- 
travelled man, but it may be noted that the abbot of Durham 

expected to have need of an interpreter when he visited him, 

incidentally an indication that the abbot himself was ignorant of 

English. Elsewhere we learn that it was only by means of 4 
miracle that the saint was able to speak and understand French, 
Similarly, his biographer, Reginald of Durham, tells also how the 
monks of Durham visited Godric, spoke with him in English, then 
retired and spoke with each other in Latin.4 On his deathbed 
the tongue of Ailred of Rievaulx turned naturally to his native 
language, and his last words were in English, “ Festinate, for 
crist luue.” 5 A lay-brother of Melrose wavered in the faith, but 
was strengthened by a vision of St. Walthen. Immediately 
he began to compose a great number of religious works in 
English, in such noble verse that his hearers were frequently 
reduced to tears. The famous anchoress, Christina of Markyate, 
apparently understood English, since her master is represented 
as speaking to her in that language. As Walsingham tells the 
story it appears that in the time of Abbot Geoffrey of St. Albans 


1 Ordericus Vitalis, op. cit., v, 87. 

2 Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani (RS. 28, rv, I, 88). 

® Eadmer, Miracula Sancti Dunstani (RS. 63, 236). 

* Reginald of Durham, Libellus de Vita et Miraculis S. Godrici (Surtees Society, 
xx, 352, 203 ff., 179). 

5 F. M. Powicke, ‘* Ailred of Rievaulx’’ (Bulletin of theJohn Rylands 
Library, v1, 518). 

* Acta Sanctorum, Aug. i, 272d. 
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(1119-46) a hermit Roger had, as disciple, a maiden named 
Obristina of Huntingdon, who, through love of chastity, had 
abandoned great possessions and a wealthy home. On one occa- 
sion Roger addresses her in English as ““Myn gode Sonendayes 
do3hter,” and it seems evident enough that English was the usual 
language used between them.' Matthew Paris tells how the 
death of a worthy citizen of Exeter was revealed in a vision to 
Bishop Bartholomew, and English was the language used : 
“Riseth op, alle Cristes icorne, Levenoth ure fader of pis wrold 
fundeth.” * One of the earliest English lyrics, an antiphon of 
§t. Thomas of Canterbury, was miraculously revealed to a priest 
of Norwich.* Giraldus Cambrensis tells the story of an English- 
woman who, with her maid, had for a complete year attended 
during Mass at which the priest had always used the introit 
Rorate cali deswper. On finding that her mistress had neverthe- 
less been disappointed in her desires, the maid says indignantly 
to the priest, ‘‘ Roriese pe rorie ne wrthe nan,” and evidently 
expected him to understand English. Similarly, another example 
of clerical ignorance given by the same author suggests that the 
usual language of a priest was English, since one of them interprets 
“Apocalypsis ’’ as “the poke (sacculus) of Lipsus.”* In the 
lanercost Chronicle, under the year 1244, we find a tale of a 
countryman of Norfolk with many children. For one of them, 
William, a young pig and the profits from it are set aside. With 
this money he goes to France, becomes rich and prosperous and 
marries a rich widow. In his house was a room to which he alone 
had the key, and into which he used to retire by himself when- 
ever he returned from visiting the great. At last he was per- 
suaded to allow his friends to enter this room. In it they found 
that he had caused a pig to be painted, and a little boy leading it 
byastring. Above the hands of the boy was written in English : 
Wille Gris, Wille Gris, 
Thinche twat you was, and qwat you es! ° 

Though interesting, there is nothing particularly surprising about 
such a tale. The significant point is that the same story appears 
again in a late thirteenth-century manuscript. But in this ver- 

1 Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani (RS. 28, rv, I, 99). 

* Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum (RS. 44, 1, 312). 

5 William of Canterbury, Miracula Sancti Thome (RS. 67, 1, 151). 


* Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera (RS. 21, 11, 128, 343). 
5 J. Stevenson, Chronicon de Lanercost (Edinburgh, 1839), p. 52. 
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sion the hero is represented as a bishop, born of humble parents, 
who had become treasurer to the king of England, and had been 
accused of peculation. He too was accustomed to withdraw into 
@ private room in which was a similar picture with the ingcrip. 
tion, ‘‘ Hio understond wel gris wat 3ou were and wat pu ert, 
and hou pou dru pi fader cart.””1 Historically, of course, there 
is little to be said for such a story, but it may suggest that at this 
time a bishop who could speak English was not regarded as being 
particularly unusual. The author of the Vita Haroldi tells how 
Gurth, the brother of Harold, appeared at court in the days of 
Henry II : 
He was, at that time, of a great age, and, as we heard from many who saw him 
at that time, beautiful to look upon, noble in mien, and very tall in figure, 
Abbot Walter of Waltham asks him whether it is really Harold 
who is buried at Waltham, and he replies in English that some 
countryman may be buried there, but not Harold. When his 
brother’s coffin was shown to him, he replied again, ‘‘ Harold lies 
not here.”” The author then goes on to assert that he had this 
story,from a certain Michael, canon and chamberlain of the church 
at Waltham, who, along with many bystanders, some of whom 
still survived, had heard these words from the man’s own mouth.’ 
Again, historically there is not much to be said for the appearance 
of a brother of Harold at the court of Henry II, and the inventor 
of such a story would naturally make him speak English. But 
Abbot Walter apparently understands his speech, and no surprise 
is expressed at his being addressed in the vernacular. In 129 
the friars of Worcester snatched away the body of Henry Poche 
from the prior and monks of the monastery there, the former 
making known their privileges in the matter by reciting them in 
English in the main street of the town.* In 1300 a mandate is 
sent from Simon of Ghent to prohibit the removal of ecclesias- 
tical fruits from the soil of the church and to cite offenders. This 
mandate is to be read out by the parish priests; who are bidden 
to explain it in English to their congregations.‘ In 1312 the 
chapter of the church of Coutances presented a certain Simon 

1M. R. James, Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Library of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1907), p. 398. 

2 W. de Gray Birch, Vita Haroldi (London, 1885), pp. 85 ff., 189 ff. 

* Annales de Wigornia (RS, 36, tv, 504). 


* C. T. Flower and M. C. B. Dawes, Registrum Simonis de Gandavo (Canterbury 
and York Society, 1934), 1, 45. 
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Avenel, clerk, to the church of Winterbourne Stickland. Since 
he is ignorant of English, he is bidden to obtain a chaplain who 
shall instruct him in that language. The rules drawn up for 
the use of the monks of St Peter’s, Westminster, probably some- 
where about the middle of the thirteenth century, include one 
ordering the use of French in the monastery and forbidding that 
of English.? Similarly, the chapter of the black monks of. the 
province of York, held at Whitby in 1290, orders the use of Latin 
or French in all circumstances, and forbids that of English.* If 
French were the natural language of the monks such rules would 
have been quite unnecessary. 

It is equally clear that English rapidly made its way into the 
higher classes of secular society. In the anecdote of Henry II 
given by Giraldus Cambrensis it will have been noted that it was 
a knight who interpreted the king’s words into English. Even 
more significant is a tale which we find in William of Canterbury. 
He tells how Helewisia de Moreville, wife of a man of Norman 
descent and mother of one of the murderers of Becket, became 
infatuated with a Saxon youth who, however, rejected her ad- 
vances. In revenge she contrived that the youth should draw 
his sword behind the back of her husband, immediately warning 
the latter by calling out, ‘‘ Huge de Morevile, ware, ware, ware, 
lithulf heth his swerd adrage.”’ As a result the youth was con- 
victed of a treacherous attack on his lord and plunged into a 
cauldron of boiling water.‘ Whatever may have been the normal 
language of the husband, he must obviously have understood 
English. Ordericus Vitalis tells of the ill-treatment of Brihstan, 
4 well-to-do tenant of Ely, by Ralph Basset. His name suggests 
that he was English, and he is represented as speaking to the 
court in that language, “That wat min lauert god elmihtin that 
ic sege soth.”5 Again, we hear how Abbot Paul of St. Albans 
(1077-93) built a bell-tower. Two of the bells were given by a 
wealthy Englishman, called Lyolf, who sold part of his flocks and 
bought a bell. When he heard it sound from the tower he 


' C. T. Flower and M. C. B. Dawes, op. cit., 1, 799. 

* E. M. Thompson, Customary of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and St. Peter's, 
Westminster (Henry Bradshaw Society, 1904), u, 164. 

* W. E. Pantin, Chapters of the English Black Monks (Camden Society, 1931), 
I, 260. 

* William of Canterbury, Vita Sancti Thome (RS. 67, 1, 128). 

* Ordericus Vitalis, op. cit., m1, 127. 
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remarked in English, ‘‘ How sweetly bleat my goats and my 
sheep.” 1 Matthew Paris gives us two lines of an English song 
said to have been sung by the Flemish mercenaries of the earl of 
Leicester whilst ravaging the countryside in 1173, and English 
was apparently the language used : 


Hoppe, hoppe, Wilekin, hoppe, ore 
Engelond is min ant tin. 


Not that these were the first plunderers to celebrate their evil 
deeds in English. In one of the manuscripts of the same author's 
work there is preserved the tradition that Geoffrey de Mandeville 
and his followers, during their ravages in the Fen country, sang 
mockingly of their wild doings : 


I ne ma a-liue 
For Benoit ne for Ive.? 


Much more significant is a tale, found in Richard of Devizes, in 
connection with a ritual murder. He describes how a French 
youth is sent over to England by a Jew, and advised to settle in 
Winchester. He is told to pass rapidly through London, and the 
Jew then goes on to characterize other English towns : 


Rochester and Chichester are mere villages, and there is nothing in them to show 
why they should be called cities, except that they are the residences of bishops. 
Oxford has scarce enough, I do not say to satisfy, but even to keep its scholars 
alive. Exeter feeds men and beasts on the same grain. Bath, situated, or rather 
buried, in deep valleys, in the middle of a thick atmosphere and a sulphureous 
fog, is at the gates of hell. Neither should you settle in the northern cities. 
Worcester, Chester and Hereford are on the borders of the Welsh—men reckless 
of life. York abounds in Scots—filthy and treacherous men, or rather dwarves. 
The town of Ely is ever stinking from the surrounding marshes. In Durham,’ 
Norwich, or Lincoln, you will find but few of your condition amongst the im- 
portant; no one at all speaks French. At Bristol there is no one who is not or 


who has not been a soap-maker, and every Frenchman loves soap-makers as he 
does scavengers. 


It is true that the purpose of the Jew is to persuade the boy to 
settle in Winchester, and we need not take his strictures too 


1 Gesta Abbatum Monasterii S. Albani (RS. 28, rv, I, 60). 

2 Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum (RS. 44, 1, 381, 271). Similarly in tho 
description of'the battle of the Standard in 1138 we are given some words, “‘ Yry, 
yry, standard,’’ which are said to be in “‘ patria lingua,’ and which would be 
better evidence if we could understand their exact meaning (RS. 44, 1, 260). 

* We hear of English in use at Durham at an earlier date. When Walcher, 
bishop of that see, was murdered by his unruly flock in 1075 the rallying-cry of 
the malcontents is said to have been ‘‘Sort red, god red; slea we pe bissop !” 
(Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum, RS. 44, 1, 22). However, apart from the 


circumstances, we should hardly have expected French at such an early date 8 
this. 
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literally. Yet there must be some truth in them, or the point 
would be lost. If it could be said that French was rarely heard 
in rich towns such as Durham, Norwich and Lincoln, then English 
must have been much more usual than some scholars would have 
us believe. Even when we hear of some person who knew no 
English, the usual suggestion is that he was expected to have 
some knowledge of that language. On their excommunication 
the people of Ely appealed to Queen Eleanor : 
* They spoke with tears, for words failed because of sorrow; nor was there need 
of an interpreter, since one might read, as in a page plain to all, more than their 
words could have expressed.! 
Ayouth, healed by St. Hugh of Lincoln, when giving evidence at 
Rochester, speaks through an interpreter, which incidentally 
suggests that French or Latin was the language of the law-courts. 
later on St. Hugh himself is unable to understand the language 
of s countrywoman and has to speak with her through an inter- 
preter.2 William of Longchamp, bishop of Ely and chancellor 
under Richard I, when fleeing the country, disguised himself as a 
woman. His disguise was discovered because he was unable to 
reply in English when accosted by a fisherman and a woman.® 
These three were all foreigners, but the context suggests that 
they were expected to understand English, and certainly that 
English was the language of those speaking to them. The Laner- 
cost chronicler thinks it worth while to tell us that Simon de 
Montfort could not speak English when he came to this country.‘ 
Whether he ever made any attempt to learn the language is 
unknown, and certainly his last words are said to have been in 
French. When, in the battle of Evesham, his enemies at last 
drew near him, calling out, “Traitor, surrender thyself,” he 
replied only, “‘ Dieu merci,” and so died.5 However, considering 
that after Lewes the avowed object of the baronial party was to 
destroy everyone who could speak no English, it would be strange 
if their leader himself were ignorant of the language. Ralph of 
Coggeshale tells of a fantasticus spiritus which, during the reign 
-of King Richard, appeared frequently in the house of a certain 
1 Richard of Devizes, De rebus gestis Ricardi Primi (RS. 82, ut, 437, 431). 
* Magna Vita Sancti Hugonis (RS. 37, 157, 268). 
® Roger de Hovedene, Chronica (RS. 51, m1, 146). 
* J. Stevenson, Chronicon de Lanercost (Edinburgh, 1839), p. 77. 


° Chronica Johannis de Owenedes (RS. 13, 229). 
®° Flores Historiarwm (RS. 95, 1, 481). 
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Suffolk knight. It spoke with the voice of a child a year old, ang 
called itself Malekin. According to the chaplain of the knight, 
from whom Ralph claims to have had the story, the spirit was 
accustomed to speak in the Suffolk dialect with the family of the 
knight, but to argue on theological matters with the priest in 
Latin.! Giraldus Cambrensis tells how a dumb boy, when cured 
by St. Hugh, gave thanks for the restoration of his health to God, 
St. Mary and St. Hugh in English. In 1277 Bishop Cantilupe of 
Lincoln writes to the nuns of Limebrook and recommends that his 
letter should be expounded to them in French or English several 
times a year.2 An anecdote of Edward I, told by Walter of 
Hemingburgh, suggests that the barons were as familiar with 
English as they were with French. It appears that in the course 
of a certain parliament the king one evening asked the sons of 
some of the magnates what they talked about whilst their father 
were in council with him. After making certain that the king 
would not be offended, one of them recited a stanza from what 
was evidently a popular song of the period : 

Le Roy cuvayte nos deneres 

E la Rayne nos beau maners 

E le Quo voranto 

Sale mak wus al to do.‘ 
Evidently the songs of the barons were in English as well as in 
French. However, by this time English is in use as an official 
language, and a new perambulation of the forests, promised by 
the king in 1299, is published in English at Worcester.’ We even 
find that judges are beginning to quote English proverbs from the 
bench. In a paternity action in the fifteenth year of Edward I 
Chief Justice Mellingham quotes the proverb, “‘ Hwo so boleyth 
myn kyn ewere is the calf myn,” which is duly recorded in the 
year books.® 

It is difficult to determine the exact significance of some of 


the available evidence. William of Canterbury tells us of an 
English knight who sent over to Normandy for a Norman who 
might teach his son French.? In the course of his reflections on 


1 Ralph de Coggeshale, Chronicon Anglicanum (RS. 66, 120). 

? Giraldus Cambrensis, Vita Sancti Hugonis (RS. 21, vu, 131). 

* Register of Thomas de Cantilupe (Cantilupe Society, 1906), p. 202. 
* Walter of Hemingburgh, op. cit., 11, 6. 

® Annales de Wigornia (RS. 36, 1v, 541). 

* W. C. Bolland, The Year Books (Cambridge, 1921), p. 76. 

7 William of Canterbury, Miracula Sancti Thome (RS. 67, 1, 347). 
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the choice of a certain Heribert as prior of Bury, Jocelin tells us 
that he was ‘“‘ sober, and a fluent speaker in the French tongue, 
since he was a Norman by birth,” which seems to indicate that 
had he not been a Norman Jocelin would not have expected any 
great knowledge of French from him.’ Gervase of Tilbury tells 
us that to secure good French many of the nobles sent their 
children to France to learn the language,? whilst in the thirteenth- 
century Anglo-French romance Blonde of Oxford the hero is kept 
busy teaching French to the ladies of the countess. Does such 
evidence indicate that Anglo-French was dying out in England, 
and that English was the usual language? In all probability it 
merely indicates that the French spoken in England was re- 

as being corrupt. We remember how Chaucer poked fun 
at the French of Stratford-atte-Bowe, but even then this was no 
new joke, for Walter Map, as early as the twelfth century, had 
jeored at “‘ Marlborough French.” Telling of the resignation of 
the bishopric of Lincoln by Geoffrey, the illegitimate son of Henry 
Il, which took place at Marlborough : 

He resigned at Marlborough, where there is a spring of which they say that 
whoever tastes it speaks bad French; hence when anyone speaks that language 
faultily, we say that he is speaking Marlborough French. Map, therefore, when 
he had heard Geoffrey say the words of resignation to lord Richard of Canterbury 
and the lord Archbishop asked him: ‘‘ What are your words? ’’ (wishing him to 
repeat what he had said, so that all might hear), and he held his tongue, and the 
Archbishop asked again: ‘‘ What are your words?’’ Map-answered for him : 
“Marlborough French.’’ Everyone else laughed, but he went off in a rage.‘ 

What is to be made of this varied evidence, which, it must be 
remembered, refers to different times and places. First of all, it 
seems not improbable that the Conquest had a comparatively 
small effect on the language. The conquerors were only a small 
minority, and by no means a linguistically homogeneous minority, 
since the army at Hastings contained adventurers from almost 
every part of France. There must have been much inter- 
marriage with the English and, if we are to judge from the case of 
Orderic, in such marriages the language of the mother would be 
that learned by the son. On the whole, however, there is com- 
paratively little evidence for the period immediately succeeding 
the Conquest, and certainly, at that time, there is no question of 

1 Jocelin de Brakelonda, Cronica (RS. 96, 1, 326). 
® Quoted by M. Bateson, op. cit., p. 175. 


% Blonde of Oxford (Camden Society, 1858), p. 14. 
* Walter Map, op. cit., p. 235. 
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French ousting English as the language of literature. Here the 
rival language is Latin and not French. But the accession of 
Henry II upsets the balance. England is no longer the richest 
and most important part of the Anglo-Norman kingdom; it is 
overshadowed by the extensive continental lands over which the 
Angevin kings rule. In these lands the vernacular is French; 
French literature is just becoming international, and it is inevit. 
able that French influence should make itself increasingly felt in 
England. In this country, as the language of literature, it out- 
strips English for a time, but cannot displace it completely. As 
a spoken language it becomes fairly general among the upper 
classes, and probably to a certain extent in the mercantile and 
middle classes, but throughout it seems likely that French was 
usually merely an auxiliary language, English the native language, 
There is no evidence that the mass of the common people ever 
spoke anything but English, and what evidence there is suggests 
that English was known to many, if not to most, of the aristocracy 
and clergy. Certainly contemporary writers never seem t 
suggest that French is the only important language in England. 
In the thirteenth century Matthew Paris gives an account of an 
embassy sent by John to the Emir Murmelius. The latter asks 
for further information as to John and his territories, and in his 
reply Thomas of Herdintun, a member of the embassy, says that 
the peoples ruled by John are learned in three languages, Latin, 
French and English. 

No doubt bilingualism was common, even to a certain extent 
in the lower classes, as is suggested by two stories told by the 
compiler of the miracles of St. John of Beverley. In the first of 
these he tells how, during a visit by Archbishop Gerard of York 
(1101-09) to Beverley, one of his servants who was deaf and dumb 
was miraculously healed and immediately began to speak in 
English and in French. The chronicler further tells us that in 
his youth he had often seen this man, who lived into the days of 
Archbishop Thurstan (d. 1140). In a second miracle we hear how 
a boy of Bielby, having been struck dumb because of his levity, 
is healed by St. John of Beverley, whereupon his father immedi- 
ately sets him to learn English and French.? An exemplum of 
the early fourteenth century tells how 


1 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (RS. 57, 1, 560). 
2 Historians of the Church of York (RS. 71, 1, 299, 312). 
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John, the servant (‘‘ servus scilicet bouer ’’) of William Kokel, bailiff to Dame 
Johanna de Chamberum, wavered in faith; how he was followed by the devil 
in the shape of a black horse, and was possessed by an evil spirit; how he was 
brought to the chapel of St. Mary at ‘* Cuberle ’’ (Cubberley, in Gloucestershire ?) ; 
how he spoke French, Cornish, and Latin, never having learnt any of those 
languages; and how the Virgin appeared and drove out the evil spirit.’ 

Many of the lower clergy were probably bilingual, some possibly 
trilingual. La3amon, for example, was only a parish priest, but 
he tells us that the sources of his poem were in Latin, French and 
English. In fact, there is a fair amount of evidence indicating 
that trilingualism was not uncommon, especially amongst the 
higher clergy. Odo of Battle and Samson of St. Edmunds 
preached in all three languages. St. Walthen spoke them, and, 
according to Boso, cardinal of Aragon, his biographer and kins- 
man, Nicholas Breakspear, the only Englishman to become pope, 
was skilled in English and Latin, whilst, since he had spent a 
good part of his life in France, he presumably spoke French too.* 
Walter Map tells us that Gilbert Foliot, bishop of London, was 
learned in Latin, French and English. Thomas Becket is said 
to have been “‘ possessed of the trilinguis eruditio. In his day 
that meant a knowledge of Latin and French and English.” ® 
Stephen Langton no doubt wrote his lost histories of Richard I 
and of Mohammed in Latin, but the earliest private letter in 
Anglo-French is by him, and he is said to have preached in vulgart. 
Robert Grosseteste preached in English and wrote much in Latin 
and Anglo-French. Roger Bacon was trilingual, speaking Latin, 
French and English. St. Edmund Rich wrote in Latin and 
French, but his last words, like those of St. Ailred, were in English : 
“Men seyeth gamen god on wombe, and i segge mi gamen god on 
heorte.” 7 Hugh of Eversden, abbot of St. Albans (1308), spoke 


1H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the Dept. of MSS. in the British 
Museum (London, 1883-1910), m, 676. The identification of ‘‘Cuberle” with 
Cubberley, Glou., makes the mention of Cornish rather surprising. Professor 
Dickins suggests that the place may have been Cubert in Cornwall. Dame 
Johanna probably belonged to the well-known Devonshire family of Champernown 
which possessed extensive estates in Cornwall, but it has not been possible to 
prove any connexion with Cubert. 

* Acta Sanctorum, Aug. 1, 261b. 

* I. M. Watterich, Pontifieum Romanorum Vitae (Leipzig, 1862), 1, 324. 

* Walter Map, op. cit., p. 19. 

® So according to C. Jenkins, The Monastic Chronicler (London, 1922), p. 89, 
though I have not been able to discover his source for this statement. 

* Roger Bacon, Compendium Studii (RS. 15, 433). 

7 H.W. C. Davis, ‘‘ An Unpublished Life of Edmund Rich "’ (English Historical 
Review, xx1t, 90). 
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all three languages, though his Latin apparently might have been 
better.! 

A good deal of the evidence given above is, to say the least, 
somewhat ambiguous. Even when it is definite enough its value 
is often uneven, depending not only on the date and relative 
accuracy of the author quoted, but also, frequently enough, on 
his immediate purpose. Yet it does suggest that during the 
period up to 1300 English probably remained the sole language of 
the lower classes; many of the middle and upper classes and lower 
clergy were probably bilingual, speaking English and French, or 
English and Latin; amongst the higher clergy trilingualism was 
probably not uncommon. Such a conclusion is perhaps not very 
definite, but it seems fairly clear that the displacement of English, 
as a spoken language, by French is unsupported by any con- 
siderable body of evidence.? After 1300 there can be no doubt 
that English is the language of the country, though French 
survives for some time in court circles, as a literary language and, 


of course, in the law. 
R. M. Wrisox. 


1 Thomas Walsingham, op. cit. (RS. 28, rv, II, 113). 

? It is significant that Miss M. D. Legge, working from the Anglo-Norman 
side, reaches similar conclusions (History xxvi, 163-75), and similarly emphasises 
the distinction between the use of Anglo-French as a literary and as a spoken 


language. 





THE TANAKA MEMORIAL 


Ir is interesting now to recall the Tanaka Memorial of 1927, 
the famous programme of Japanese world-conquest, whose authen- 
ticity has been as little disproved, perhaps, as proved. The 
qities of Japanese policy, starting with the Chinese, claim that it 
isa genuine memorial to the Japanese throne ; the Japanese assert 
itto be a forgery either by a Chinese or by a Japanese renegade. 
In its current form it is essentially a document from the Chinese 
side, and it seems that it first saw the light in a Chinese version, 
and that no Japanese original has ever been produced. The 
circumstances of its appearance in international affairs are not 
established; and the internal evidence—the formlessness of its 
arrangement, the ingenuousness with which it propounds the aim 
of world conquest—suggests no more than the possible garbling 
of a state document. 

The gist of the Memorial is in a single sentence: ‘“‘ Having 
China’s resources at our disposal, we shall proceed to conquer 
India, the Archipelago, Asia Minor, Central Asia, and even 
Europe.” The policy is fathered upon the Emperor Meiji, who 
involuntarily presided over Japan’s westernising Revolution of 
1867-8 : the Revolution in which the Japanese governing class 
maintained their own position in a foundering society, as well 
as their country’s independence in a Europeanised world, by the 
deliberate substitution of capitalistic industrialism for feudalism, 
and at the same time (as they believe) preserved the culture of the 
nation against the spiritual influences of the West. Within a 
short time, says the Memorial, 

“we need make no secret of our designs on Manchuria and Mongolia, according 
to the third step of Meiji’s plans. The Yamato Race is then embarked on the 


journey of world conquest! According to the last will of Meiji, our first step 
was to conquer Formosa and the second step to annex Korea. Having completed 


* The literature on the Memorial is limited. The best and soberest account 
of it is in Westel W. Willoughby, Japan’s Case Examined (Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940); he makes, however, only three quotations. Mr. Jaya Deva gives a chapter 
to it in Japan’s Kampf (Gollancz, 1942), but he is not concerned to argue the 
case, and the evidence he quotes by Trotsky, published posthumously in The 
Fourth International, is of doubtful value unless the Soviet Government are able 
to make known, for comparison with the current version of the Memorial, the 
document they are said to have acquired as early as 1925. ; 
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both of these, the third step is yet to be taken, and that is the conquest of Man. 
churia, Mongolia, and China. When this is done, the rest of Asia including th 
South Sea Islands will be at our feet. That these injunctions have not beg 
carried out even now, is a crime of your humble servants.”’ 


The beginning is the annexation of Manchuria and Mongolia, 
which will make Japan economically self-sufficient, centring her 
national defence upon her communications across the Sea of Japan, 
“* When we can have sufficient iron and steel for our own industries, 
we shall have acquired the secret for becoming the leading nation 
in the world. Thus strengthened, we can conquer both the East 
and the West.” The greater part of the document is a detailed 
consideration of the raw materials, the railways, and the economic 
development of Manchuria. “ Having the iron and petroleum of 
Manchuria, our army and navy will become impregnable walls of 
defence. That Manchuria and Mongolia are the heart and liver 
of our empire, is a truthful saying.” 

The obstacles to Japan’s expansion are China, Russia, America, 
and Britain, in ascending order. The first three must be com 
quered; the war with the last is the single specific point in 
which the course of events has proved richer in incident than 
the Memorial itself. China-threatens Japan doubly. Her con- 
stantly growing population is flooding into Manchuria and pre- 
venting the Japanese from doing the same; “unless we put 4 
stop to it, in less than ten years our own policy of emigration will 
prove an instrument for China to crush us with.” But worse 
than growth of population would be the organisation of popula- 
tion. ‘‘ A more dangerous factor is the fact that the people of 
China might some day wake up. When we remember that the 
Chinese are our sole customers, we must beware, lest one day 
when (sic) China becomes unified and her industries become pros- 
perous.” The Memorial has a tone of resentful admiration for 
the Chinese. “ Even during these last years of strife, they cai 
still toil patiently, and try to imitate and displace our goods”; 
they “ are adepts in learning our tricks and beating us at our own 
game.” This, rather than the naivety of its machiavellianism, 
suggests a Chinese hand in its concoction. 

Next to China, Russia. ‘‘ The Chinese Eastern Railway will 
become ours as the South Manchuria Railway did last time, and 
we shall seize Kirin as we once did Dairen. That we should 
draw swords with Russia again in the fields of Mongolia in order 
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to gain the wealth of North Manchuria seems a necessary step 
jn our programme of national aggrandisement.”” Then America 
and England. Their hostility to Japanese interests is summed up 
in the Nine-Power Treaty guaranteeing China’s integrity. They 
prefer commercial to military methods for the development of 
(hina, knowing that they can always crush Japan with their 
“gnsurpassable capitalistic power’ provided they can keep her 
disarmed. ‘‘ For the sake of self-preservation and of giving 
warning to China and the rest of the world, we must fight America 
ome time. The American Asiatic Squadron stationed in the 
: Philippines is but within a stone’s throw from Tsushima and 
Senchima ’’—a hyperbole that moved Matsuoka to derision, nine 

before his country’s offensive strategy was to prove its 
practical truth.* 

“For the sake of self-protection, as well as the protection of others, Japan 
cannét remove the difficulties in Eastern Asia unless she adopts a policy of ‘ Blood 
and Iron.’ But in carrying out this policy we have to face the United States, 
which has been turned against us by China’s policy of fighting poison with poison. 
In the future, if we want to control China, we must first crush the United States 
just as in the past we had to fight in the Russo-Japanese War. But in order to 
conquer China we must first conquer Manchuria and Mongolia. In order to 
conquer the world, we must first conquer China. If we succeed in conquering 
China, the rest of the Asiatic countries and the South Sea countries will fear us 
and surrender to us. Then the world will realise that Eastern Asia is ours and 
will not dare to violate our rights. This is the plan left to us by Emperor Meiji, 
the success of which is essential to our national existence.”’ 


The account of the means for commencing this policy in 
Manchuria deserves its place in the literature of the technique of 
aggression. Besides political penetration through extensive rail- 
way development, the establishment of a trade monopoly, and 
the driving out of the Manchurian silver currency by Japanese 
gold, there is the creation of a ‘‘ Colonial Department ”’ to be a 
ministry for the co-ordination of aggressive policies, such as proved 
its worth in preparing for the annexation of Koreain 1910. ‘‘ The 
administration of Formosa, Korea and Saghalien Island may be 
its nominal function, but our expansion on Manchuria and Mon- 
golia is its real purpose. This will blind the eyes of the world.” 
Then there is the intellectual preparation, the obfuscation of the 
historical background. “ Dr. Yano has made an extensive study 
of Chinese history and has come to the positive conclusion that 


+ League of Nations Official Journal, 13th Year, no, 12 (December 1982), 
p. 1893, 
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Manchuria and Mongolia never were Chinese territory. This fact 
was announced to the world on the authority of the Imperial 
University.”’ Perhaps most important is the fifth column, com. 
posed of retired Army officers in Mongolia and of Koreans ip 
Manchuria. “ We should appropriate Yen 1,000,000 from the 
‘secret funds’ of the Army Department’s budget so that four 
hundred retired officers disguised as teachers and Chinese citizens 
may be sent into Inner and Outer Mongolia to mix with the 
people.” In Manchuria there are upward of a million Koreans, 
who may be instigated, when the time comes, to insurrection, 
Then, ‘“‘ under the pretence of suppressing the Koreans, we can 


bear them aid. As not all the Koreans are naturalised Chinese, | 


the world will not be able to tell whether it is the Chinese Koreans 
or the Japanese Koreans who create the trouble. We can always 
sell dog’s meat with a sheep’s head as sign-board.”’ 

General Baron Tanaka, to whom this document is attributed, 
was the reactionary premier whose ministry of 1927-9 interrupted 
Japan’s decade of Minseito liberalism. The Minseito regime had 
its origin in the adverse economic and international conditions 
of the immediate post-War period. ‘The victorious Allies had 
thwarted Japan’s material interests by tearing up the Twenty-One 
Demands, whereby she sought to take advantage of Europe’s pre- 
occupation by reducing China to a protectorate, and had wounded 
her prestige by refusing to write the Racial Equality clause into 
the League Covenant. American hostility compelled her to with- 
draw from Siberia and to retrocede Shantung to China; and at 
the Washington Conference her naval inferiority was formalised, 
and she was deprived of the British alliance. that had first made 
her a Great Power. The post-War slump brought severe economic 
distress, and in 1923 Tokio and Yokohama were laid waste by 
earthquake. In public, the Japanese accepted these reverses 
with a commendable stoicism. 


‘* If there is one thing to be noted more than another about the work that has 
led up to this settlement,’’ wrote H. G. Wells of the Washington Conference, “ it 
is the adaptability and the intelligent and sympathetic understanding shown by 
Japan in these transactions. The Japanese seem to be the most flexibly minded 
of peoples. . . . In the days of imperialist competition they stiffened to con- 
scientious selfishness and splendid fighting energy, and now that the new spirit 
of discussion, compromise, and desire for brotherhood spreads about the world 
they catch the new note and sound it with obvious sincerity and goodwill. . . . 
The idea of them as a people insanely patriotic, patriotically subtle, treacherous, 
mysterious, and mentally inaccessible, has been largely dispelled. . . . Here in 
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our western world I am convinced that I can work with the Japanese, and 
understand and trust them... .’’? 

Shidehara, the Minseito Foreign Minister, played the réle of 
a Japanese Stresemann. His policy was conciliatory towards 
China and cultivated good relations with the Western Powers; 
even the stinging blow of the Exclusion Clause in the American 
Immigration Act of 1924, with its unnecessarily provocative dis- 
crimination against Japanese immigrants into the United States, 
caused only formal protests from the Tokio Government and three 
acts of hara-kiri by private citizens. But in 1927 he was dis- 
placed by the conservative militarist Tanaka, largely as a result 
of the too successful consolidation of the Chinese Revolution by 
Qhiang Kai-shek. Tanaka, a convivial giant who was to die the 
same death as Attila three months after his fall from office in 
1929, proclaimed a “ positive ’’ policy on the Continent, and sent 
troops into Shantung to protect Japanese interests against the 
Chinese Nationalists. Japan would intervene by force in Man- 
churia, he said, not only to protect her own interests, but to 
preserve ‘‘ peace and order ”’ themselves. In the summer of 1927 
he called a Tokio Conference of civil and military officers to 
discuss the application of the ‘ positive policy ’’ to continental 
problems. The Memorial claims to be their resolutions.? It had 
no international currency until 1929, when the Chinese appear to 
have touched upon it in their discussion of the “ positive policy ” 
at the Institute of Pacific Relations Conference at Kyoto. The 
smooth wording of the official report suggests a moment of tension 
during the Conference : 

The phrase was interpreted by some Chinese as indicating a reversion to the 
policy of active imperialism looking towards territorial aggression. Experts 
among the Japanese group closely associated with Manchuria denied that there 
was any such policy and asserted that there was never anything more in the minds 
of the Japanese authorities than a vigorous prosecution of economic development.* 
But the Japanese Government were concerned enough about the 
document to request the Chinese Government in 1930 to dis- 

1 Washington and the Hope of Peace (1922), pp. 212-13. Cf. Toynbee, Survey 
of International Affairs, 1920-1923, p. 427: ‘* Adroitly and deferentially she 
was induced to play a distinguished part in undoing the work of her own hands.”’ 

* “Tt would seem likely . . . that the document published later in China as 
the Tanaka Memorial, and purporting to have been presented to the Emperor on 
26 July 1927, actually represents the findings of the Far Eastern Conference,” 
A. Morgan Young, Imperial Japan 1926-1938, p. 28. 

* Problems of the Pacific 1929, Proceedings of the Third Conference of the 


Institute of Pacific Relations, 1929, p. 177. 
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courage its circulation. On the invasion of Manchuria it ip. 
mediately became a valuable propaganda weapon. It wy 
published in the Shanghai newspaper China Critic on 24 Sep. 
tember 1931, and a reprint by the World Peace Movement ¢ 
New York had a wide circulation in America. The Japanese 
premier, Inukai, gave it an authoritative denial, which was dis. 
counted by Japanese actions. 

In the end the Memorial achieved the apotheosis of public 
discussion between Matsuoka and Wellington Koo at Geneva, in 
November 1982. Koo quoted it as evidence of the deliberatenes 
and consistency of Japan’s policy of aggression : “‘ a document,” 
he said, ‘‘ which was frequently referred to in the Japanese Pres 
before the Manchurian situation arose in September 1931, without 
ever raising any doubt as to its authenticity.” 2 Matsuoks 
pointed out that the document flouted all the formalities of an 
Address to the Throne, and that it contained preposterous errors 
of fact, especially about Tanaka’s life-history. He did not speak 
of its erroneous picture of Japan’s policy in general. Koo replied, 
“ Tf this document was forged at all, it must have been forged by 
a Japanese, because no Chinese could have so well conceived and 
outlined the policy which has been followed by modern Japan in 
every detail.’””* He quoted Matsuoka’s own book, Manchuris 
and Mongolia in Movement, as saying the Memorial “ was probably 
forged by a certain Japanese who sold it to a Chinese at a high 
price, and the person who bought it believed it to be authentic.”* 
Matsuoka thereupon gave his own account of the document's 


origin : 


‘* When writing my book, I had before me information upon which I could 
rely that the document was concocted by a certain military attaché in Peiping, 
in connivance with some Chinese. I could hardly believe this, and felt that I had 
to be very cautious about accepting information of this sort, although I was told 
that it came from a reliable source. The information was to the effect that the 
document had been concocted by some irresponsible Japanese. . . 

‘* Later on, I learned from a strictly reliable source—and to this day, I have 
not the slightest doubt that it was correct—that a certain Japanese drafted s 
report with secret information alleged to contain a plan of action on the part 
the Japanese participants in the Tokio Conference. That document was bought 


1 VoL rv, no. 39; reprinted as a 42-page pamphlet by the Ten-Men National 
Salvation Group Federation of Shanghai, from which the above quotations ar 
taken. 

* League of Nations Oficial Journal, 13th Year, no. 12 (December 1932), p. 1882. 

* Ibid., p. 1899. * Ibid., p. 1902. 
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by the Chinese for 50,000 dollars. That is a fact, and, so far as I am concerned, 

I believe it to be true.’’* 

So much for the official explanation.? But is it permissible to 

detect a hint of embarrassment in the sudden exasperated ejacula- 

tion with which, a little later, and irrelevantly, Matsuoka inter- 
his speech : “‘ And then about the Tanaka Memorial—but 

L will not refer to the Tanaka Memorial any more ”’ ? # 

As regards its authenticity, two final comments may be made. 
First, the document said no more than what has been said publicly 
in Japan long before and long since Tanaka. ‘“‘ Whether spurious 
not,” says Miss Utley, it “ only sets out in complete and detailed 
form what various War Office pamphlets, General Araki, the 
famous Black Dragon Society, the other patriot societies, and the 

officers have for years been proclaiming from the house- 
tops.” * Secondly, the Memorial has said no more than what 
Japan has done. It is a document whose bearing upon the 
international history of the Far East is not dissimilar from that 
of the last three chapters of Mein Kampf upon the international 
history of Europe in the same period. If a forgery, it is in the 
class, not of those which are falsehoods, like the Protocols of the 
Eiders of Zion, but of those which are an annotation of the facts, 
like the Donation of Constantine. Now, no less than ten years 
go, the last word is with Koo : “‘ On the question of the existence 
fa Japanese document, such evidence can be produced only by 
those who have access to the Imperial archives in Tokio. In my 
opinion, however, the best proof on this question is really the 
whole situation in Manchuria today.” 5 

As regards the policy it sets out, conquering Manchuria in 
order to conquer China in order to conquer Russia and the United 
States in order to conquer the world, the last word will again be 
with China. For China is the rung in the ladder that Japan has 
not yet surmounted; and in the past year the international 
development that was the main Japanese dread, reflected in the 

* League of Nations Official Journal, 13th Year, no. 12 (December 1932), p. 1904. 

* Tt is worth noting that the Memorial itself foreshadows this explanation. 
“It is possible,”’ it says, ‘‘ for the Chinese to employ Japanese adventurers to 
steal our secrets so that before a project is launched it is often reported to the 
Chinese and in turn it becomes common property to the world.”’ 

* League of Nations Official Journal, 13th Year, no. 12 (December 1932), p. 1905. 

* Freda Utley, Japan’s Feet of Clay, p. 32. 

“—e of Nations Official Journal, 13th Year, no. 12 (December 1932), 
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Memorial, has taken place. That populous decaying civilisation, 
outstripped at first by Japan, has at last completed its own 
hundred-year transformation, to which Japanese blows have 
themselves given the final stimulus, from a self-sufficient culture 
to an independent westernised nation-state.1 The country that 
was so lately the semi-colonial prey of Western exploitation, and 
whose social collapse was fifteen years ago the main extra- 
European problem of international diplomacy, has suddenly found 
itself the equal ally of Britain, America and Russia.. 1941 is not 
only the year that the Soviet Army first broke Hitler and that 
America entered a second world war; it is also the year in which 
China became a Great Power. 
Martin WRIGHT. 


1 he transformation began with the enforced abandonment of the ancient 
policy of seclusion through the Anglo-Chinese War of 1839-42, which opened 
China to British and European trade. Japan took exactly half the time to traverse 
the same path. The coercive visit of Commodore Perry’s squadron in 1853 
opened her to American commerce; within fifty years she became a Great Power 
through the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902 and the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-5. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tas Thirty-Seventh Annual General Meeting was held at 29 Gordon 
§q., London, on Saturday, 2 January. Owing to the absence, through 
illness, of the President, Sir Charles Grant Robertson, the chair was 
taken by Professor A. 8. Turberville. It was announced that Sir 
Charles had earlier expressed his wish to resign from the office of Presi- 
dent at the end of 1942 owing to ill-health, and the Council had as a 
result elected Professor Turberville as his successor for the unexpired 

rtion of Sir Charles’ term of office. 

Ina letter to Council Sir Charles promised his continued support for 
the work and interests of the Association. His five years of office had 
strengthened his conviction that the Association had a great future. 
He wished to acknowledge the unfailing consideration Council had 
shown him during five exacting years, and he was grateful for the co- 
operation of officers and members in maintaining the efficiency of the 
organisation. The Hon. Secretary was instructed to convey to Sir 
(harles an expression of appreciation for all he had done for the 
Association during his term of office, and of good wishes for a speedy 
recovery of health, and at the General Meeting recognition of his 
services was expressed in a hearty vote of thanks. On behalf of our 
readers we should like to associate History with these expressions of 
goodwill to Sir Charles, who has always been a sympathetic friend and 
well-wisher. To Professor Turberville, who has consented to take over 
responsibilities made none the easier by war conditions, we extend our 
good wishes. We venture to hope that it will be his good fortune to 
guide the Association back into the activities of a world at peace 

in. 

a * * * * * * 

Tue Council has also had to consider other changes of personnel. 
The Hon. Secretary, Dr. J. F. Nichols, has intimated that he is con- 
sidering resignation. He feels that, having held office for eight years, 
it is time to give place to someone else, and he has suggested that Mr. 
W. N. Medlicott be elected to take office for the remainder of his term, 
ie., until January 1944. It is difficult to believe that any member of 
the Association can be without knowledge of the valuable work Dr. 
Nichols has done during these years. He has given lavishly of his time 
and energy in the service of the Association and we greatly regret his 
' decision to withdraw from office. We are glad to learn that his 
resignation will not mean severance from the Association and we shall 
continue to benefit from his advice and experience. The Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. Rhymer, has also found it necessary to retire from office. He, 
too, deserves well of the Association for his work in the financial field. 
His place is being taken by Mr. C. T. H. Sharp. 

* * * * * > 

At the Annual Business Meeting the retirement in rotation of the 
following Vice-Presidents was reported :—Mr. G. T. Hankin, Mr. 
F.§. Marvin, Rev. D. G. H. Rendall, Professor F. M. Stenton, Professor 
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A. Hamilton Thompson. There was also one vacancy caused by the 
death of Professor A. P. Newton. All the retiring Vice-Presidents were 
re-elected with the exception of Canon Rendall, who had expressed a 
wish to retire, and Dr. J. A. Williamson and Dr. J. F. Nichols were 
elected to fill the vacant places. The results of the postal ballot for 
members of Council were announced :—Group I, Mr. J. H. Sutton: 
Group 3, Mr. F. W. Brooks }: Group 7, Mr. W. N. Medlicott +: Group 
10, Miss B. E. F. Hussey : National, Mr. E. H. Dance, Miss D. Dymond, 
Professor D. Douglas, Dr. A. Redford. 
* + » * ~ * 


In the afternoon the General Meeting re-assembled to hear an address 
by Admiral Sir Herbert W. Richmond, K.C.B., D.C.L., Master of 
Downing College, Cambridge, on “The Elements of Sea Power in 
History.”” Members who were unable to attend have an opportunity 
to read his remarks, for he has kindly consented to the publication of 
his address in this number. 

* * * * * ok 


By the death of Professor A. P. Newton the Association has lost a 
Vice-President who had always shown interest in it, and actively 
contributed to its work. Professor Newton, who was Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Imperial History in the University of London, had spent the 

ter part of his academic career at King’s College, London, where 
from 1895 to 1913, after taking his B.Sc. degree, he was an assistant 
science master in the Strand School, which at that time was housed in 
the College. His interest in historical studies led him to read for an 
Honours degree, and in 1913 he became part-time lecturer in Colonial 
History at King’s College. From 1914 to 1918 he was lecturer in 
American and Colonial History, and in 1920 he was appointed to the 
newly established Rhodes Professorship of Imperial History in the 
University of London at King’s College, an appointment which he held 
until his retirement in 1938. Professor Newton did much for the 
furtherance of Imperial studies in London, The main duties of his 
chair involved the organisation of post-graduate teaching in this subject, 
and he built up an active seminar to which came members from univer- 
sities in all parts of the United States and the Dominions. It is, 
indeed, interesting to note how many historians now holding appoint- 
ments in the Universities of the Commonwealth obtained an important 
part of their post-graduate training as members of that seminar. 

From 1914 Professor Newton was organiser of the Imperial Studies 
Committee of the Royal Empire Society, and the work he did there was 
recognised by the award to him in 1938 of the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Empire Society, and in 1939 of the C.B.E. He had been a Vice- 
President of the Historical Association since 1924, and he was a Vice- 
President of the Royal Historical Society, and of the Commission 
Internationale d’Histoire Coloniale. His editorial work for the 
Imperial Studies Series published by the Royal Empire Society, in 
which appeared many aaah containing the results of work done by 
his post-graduate students, was a valuable achievement and a lasting 
tribute to his memory. He was a joint editor of the Cambridge History 


1 Re-elected. 
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of the British Empire and contributed chapters to that work. His 
historical interests were not limited to his numerous contributions in the 
field of Imperial Studies. He was greatly interested in the study of the 
financial organisation of Tudor England, and his papers in the Hnglish 
Historical Review, the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, and 
elsewhere were valuable approaches to the history of the King’s 
Chamber and the general administrative history of the sixteenth cen- 
. In his later years he had devoted much of his time to editing a 
Calendar of the Sackville Manuscripts for the Historical Manuscripts’ 
Commission, and he also produced volumes in the series of the Calendar 
of State Papers, Colonial. 
* * * * 1 *« 
Tux death, at the early age of 54, of Dr. R. G. Collingwood, late 
' Wayneflete Professor of Metaphysical Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford, has deprived the historical world of an interesting and forceful 
; ality whose services to the study of Roman Britain earned for 
fim the respect of scholars and a wide following in the larger reading 
public anxious to learn something of the results of modern achievement 
in the archwology and early history of this country. Although a large 
of his teaching and of his writing was devoted to philosophy, where 
made some stimulating and not always orthodox contributions, his 
enthusiastic interest and work in archeology and the history of Roman 
Britain marked him out as a leader in that field. His power of pre- 
senting the results of scientific investigation in an attractive form was 
revealed in his Roman Britain (1921: rewritten 1932), in The Archao- 
logy of Roman Britain (1930), in his survey of Britain in The Economic 


Survey of Rome, edited by Professor Tenney Frank (1937), and, above 
all, in his brilliant synthesis Roman Britain and the English Settlements, 
the first volume of the new Oxford History of England, which he pub- 
lished with Mr. J. N. L. Myres. 
In his approach to history he was always virile, and when he brought 
P 


his philosophical studies to bear on the general problems of historio- 
graphy as in his British Academy lecture on Human Nature and Human 

istory (1936), and the relevant chapters of his curious study, Auéo- 
biography (1939), where he explained how he arrived at his method of 
approach to Roman Britain, he provided his reader with a point of 
view which challenged investigation and encouraged controversy. His 
enthusiasm and his amazing capacity for production make him one of 
the most arresting figures in the contemporary study of history. 

* * * * *” * 


Tux Board of Education has issued a short pamphlet in the series 
“The Schools in War-Time,” which developed out of a course of 
lectures and discussions similar to those organised earlier on the United 
States of America. It contains by way of introduction a reprint of an 
address given by His Excellency the Soviet Ambassador when he 
opened the course. We imagine that every teacher of history would 
endorse the Ambassador’s plea for more knowledge of Russia in other 
countries as the prelude to international co-operation for a durable 
peace. But most of them will be relieved that the Board of Education 
carefully avoids any doctrinaire decision by its comment that it must 
be left to the discretion of teachers to decide, after due consideration of 
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the time and materials at their disposal, to what extent systematic 
study of Soviet Russia can be introduced into the curricula of schools, 
This is a proper pronouncement but it is not very helpful to the 
conscientious teacher who is constantly being urged to make some 
fresh addition to his syllabus. With the best will in the world he 
cannot meet the demands of every enthusiast, and there is indeed 
much to be said against yielding to the temptation of adding indis. 
criminately to his work. That he should —_ himself with the 
knowledge of new problems is desirable, and for that purpose such 
pamphlets as this, provided with a brief bibliography, are of con. 
siderable value, but the pamphlet and other suggestions raise a much 
bigger issue than that of the scope of existing syllabuses. They make 
one reflect whether there is not need for an entirely new approach to 
the problem of the place of history and historical teaching in schools, 
For this reason we welcome the searching questionnaire which we 
print below. 
* * * * * 

AN opportunity to deal with syllabus planning on such a compre- 
hensive policy has recently arisen and it has been quickly seized by the 
Association. Some time ago the President of the Board of Education 
appointed a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Cyril Norwood 
to consider suggested changes in the secondary school curriculum and 
the relation thereto of school examinations. The committee compiled 
a questionnaire, and when this reached the Association a syllabus 
committee was set up to consider the question. It has drafted a 
Report on the Principles on which a History Syllabus should be 
planned, together with a shorter document, ‘The Principles on which 
a History Syllabus should be Framed”. These are highly important 
documents, and we imagine that they will arouse considerable dis- 
cussion among members. They represent the first attempts made 
by the Association to issue general guidance on such a subject. 
Naturally, the framers of these documents are very anxious that they 
should receive adequate consideration from all members who are in- 
terested.in the problem. It has been decided, therefore, to print both 
documents and circulate them in the hope that Branches will 
hold discussion meetings, and that comments from branches and indi- 
vidual members will be forthcoming. These will be considered by the 
committee and by Council so that they can be incorporated in the 
Report which it is ho to bring before the next Annual Meeting for 
adoption. These problems must be very much in the mind of every 
teacher of history, and this is an admirable opportunity for co-operation 
with a view to post-war action. The Association is greatly indebted to 
Mr. 8. M. Toyne and members of the committee for the valuable work 
they have already done in drafting such important documents. Above 
all, special mention must be made of the work of Dr. R. R. Reid, who 
has written the Report, and in her desire to sense the reactions of mem- 
bers has offered to visit any branches within easy reach of London to 
discuss the Report with them. We greatly hope that members will 
treat the subject with the serious attention which its importance 
deserves. Meanwhile we print the points of the questionnaire for the 
benefit of those who wish to begin considering it ;— 
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What would be the result on the teaching of your subject in Secondary Schools 


7 1. The School Certificate Examination became a. purely “ subject” 
examination, no minimum number of subjects being required, groups being 
abolished, certificates being endorsed with the degree of success achieved in 
the subjects taken by the pupil and no examination results being published ? 


2. The School Certificate Examination were abolished entirely for the 
majority of candidates and the schools were left free to frame the curricula 
priate to their needs, but the examination system were retained to 
meet the needs of those going to further study, either in the professions or 
the Universities ? 


The Committee would be grateful if the following questions could be answered, 

being given to the interest of the pupil’s education, as you conceive it to 

be best planned, and not to any existing School or University examination or 
their syllabuses :— 

What do you consider to be the minimum course in History, expressed in 
years and periods per week, which should be taken by pupils in the main 
school of Secondary Schools? Should this course be continuous? Should 
it be taken by every pupil, irrespective of his main interests, which may lie 
in other directions ? 

Should History in Secondary Schools include, at least in its final stages, 
an outline of events covering the Nineteenth Century and extending to the 


present day ? 

Can special courses be profitably added in (a) the history of the British 
Empire, (b) the United States, (c) Civics, (d) Economics ? 

© you consider that History can be satisfactorily examined by an 

external School examination ? 

Are there any circumstances or conditions of a general nature, ignoring 
those due to the war, which you would specially indicate as hampering the 
full development of your subject in Secondary Schools ? 


* * * * * * 

Tae Chairman of the Association of Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Bureaux recently wrote to T'he Times drawing attention to the 
serious problem facing those concerned with the progress of science and 
learning in the maintenance and replacement of stocks of periodicals 
lost as the result of warfare. He pointed out that his Council had been 
giving careful consideration to the problem of replacement, and offered 
the suggestion that learned societies should be asked to appeal to their 
members to return to them those periodicals frequently circulated as 
one of the privileges of membership when they are not required for 
permanent filing. 

The suggestion is a valuable one, and the objective most important, 
but the procedure has its difficulties. Some Societies—and this Associa- 
tion is amongst them—could not in present conditions through evacua- 
tion and loss of accommodation find storage room for any quantity of 
such material. Perhaps it would be a solution of the difficulty if 
members who would like to respond to the appeal were to preserve their 
copies until after the war, when it should be easier to devise some 
methods of collection and distribution. 

*” * *” * ” 8 


_ Tuer tale of library and museum destruction known to have occurred 
in Poland is a melancholy one, and if Polish culture is to be restored 
after the war there will be an urgent need for standard collections, text- 
, journals, transactions, and periodicals in every department of 
ing. Owing to the close connection which has grown up between 
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the University of St. Andrews and Polish officials and students, the 
Polish Government has authorised a scheme sponsored by the University 
to meet some of these needs. The committee set up has wisely decided 
that it might be inadvisable to accumulate a collection of books in any 
one place, and therefore all it asks at present in its appeal is for 
mises of books to be made available after the war. A catalogue of thete 
promises will be compiled, and will be handed over in due course to the 
officials of the Polish Government, who will be responsible for the trang. 

rt of the books from the donors to Poland. Those of our readers 
interested in this appeal can obtain fuller information from The Secretary, 
Polish Libraries Committee, The University, St. Andrews, to whom all 
promises of books should be sent. 

* * * * * * 


In 1940 the late Dr. Ramsay Muir published a pamphlet on the 
British Empire. Unfortunately its publication coincided with the fall 
of France, and consequently the wide distribution which had been 
planned did not fully materialise. In spite of this, however, copies 
in considerable numbers have been circulated in Great Britain and the 
Dominions and in foreign countries. Owing to the kindness of Sir 
Samuel Turner, through whose initiative Dr. Muir was persuaded to 
publish the booklet, copies have been distributed to members of the 
Association. Already many letters of appreciation have been received 
from members, and there have been some requests for more copies. 
Unfortunately, owing to the paper shortage, Sir Samuel Turner is un- 
able to supply any more. At its last meeting the Council sent an 
expression of its appreciation to Sir Samuel Turner for his kindness in 
arranging for the distribution. The pamphlet is an interesting attempt 
to tell something of the evolution of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations impartially, not concealing the mistakes which have been made, 
but stressing the achievements, and revealing how the Empire has been 
the means of bringing to a large part of the world’s population the 
inestimable boons of peace, justice, and liberty. 


* * * * * * 


In the report of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Corporation 
of the Medieval Academy of America we notice that the Academy 
received a detailed plan for a revision of Paetow’s Guide to the Study of 
Medieval History, submitted by a committee, of which Professor 
Grey C. Boyce of Princeton is Director. The plan calls not merely for 
a revised edition of Paetow’s bibliography, but for a new volume to be 
related to the forerunner in the same way as Langer’s recent Hncycl- 
pedia of World History is related to the old Manual by Ploetz. The 
broadened scope of the new work is indicated by the suggested title, A 
Bibliography for the Middle Ages. While we read of this plan with 
interest we hope that the alterations proposed will not, as sometimes 
happens in such schemes, depart too far from the original framework 
with the result that familiar and useful sections are omitted or drastically 
reduced to make room for less desirable elements. 

It is refreshing to read in the same report that the war has not yet 


' I'he British Empire. How it Grew and how it Works. With an introduction 
by Sir Samuel Turner, 64 pp. Cape. 6d. 
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prevented the Academy from functioning, and we commend the spirit 
of the creed with which that institution is facing its new problems : 
“ith the nation at war problems of immediate concern must take 
ce, but the fundamental problems of the present and future 
san find no lasting solution without due consideration of the past. 
There is a growing conviction that in the religious, philosophic, and 
] thought of the Middle Ages we may find much worthy of 
adaptation for our own time.” 
*” * * * * cd 
Taz Council of the Royal Historical Society in its report for the 
gssion 1941-2 has been able to record a continued return to almost 
normal proceedings. Meetings have been successful and well attended. 
While the Society has been affected, like all similar institutions, in its 
ing activities, it has been able to issue a volume of Transactions, 
and the first volume of Miss L. M. Midgley’s Minister’s Accounts for the 
Barldom of Cornwall, 1296-7 (Camden Third Series txv1), while a 
second volume is to appear shortly, and also a volume by Miss M. 
Coate, a Letter Book of John Viscount Mordaunt, 1658-60. 
* * *” * * * 
The following pamphlets have recently been distributed to 
members :— 


No. 121. A Select Bibliography of the History of the United States. By 
Professor Allan Nevins. 

No. 122. Anglo-American Relations. By J. E. Tyler. 

No. 123. Federation: Its Nature and Conditions. By Professor A. Berriedale 


Keith. 
No. 124. Scots Abroad in the Fifteenth Century. By Annie I. Dunlop. 


Price of each to members ls. ld. post free. Members may obtain 
extra copies at 7d. each post free from the Offices of the Association at 
the Reborough Library, University College of the South-west, Exeter, 


The Publications Committee has just issued No. 29 of the Annual 
Bulletin of Historical Literature, which covers the years 1940 and 1941. 
Asa wartime economy measure it is not proposed to distribute copies 
e to members who express a desire to receive one. Application 

be made to the Offices of the Association at the above address. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. H. D. Way writes from the National Film Library, 4 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1 :— 

The object of this letter is to bespeak the interest of the Historical 
Association in two ea which arise in connection with the use of the 
film as ‘a form of historical record : firstly that we need a national 
centre for the distribution of such films, and secondly that we need a 
national centre for their production. 

With regard to the first point it’is to be noticed that of the four 
sorts of official record most familiar to us at the moment—those of the 
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eye-witness, the artist, the still photographer and the film camera-map 
—three only find an ultimate format which lies within the reach of the 
historical student. The eye-witness commentaries and the photo. 
graphs are for the most part reproduced in print, either in the periodical 
press or otherwise, and so find their way to the libraries, where ¢) 
remain readily accessible to the student. The artists’ pictures are pre. 
sumably also destined, even if not to be reproduced in the press, at any 
rate to be hung in galleries, or, at the worst, stored in museum archives 
to which any student can claim access. 

But the film record is at present, after its first round of public dis. 
play, plunged into a vault from which no student, unless possessed of 
unusual influence, can hope to recall it to the projection room. 

The mere fact that film records are preserved at all is, of course, an 
improvement on earlier conditions. Not so many years ago, when 
News-reel companies were less well organised than they are now and 
the National Film Library was non-existent, many valuable film. 
records were undoubtedly passed to the film-strippers for their value as 
waste celluloid and recoverable silver. At present the selection com. 
mittee of the National Film Library makes a monthly choice from the 
current News-reel items, as well as receiving automatically the material 
selected by the British Council for distribution abroad. 

But it is an essential law in the Library’s programme of preserva. 
tion that no original print shall be projected. Before therefore the 
student can profit by the Library’s work funds will have to be found for 
making reprints for distribution purposes, and the consent of the copy- 
right owners (the news-reel companies) will have to be obtained for this 
transaction. It is hard to see whence these funds can come from unless 
from the Exchequer. 

The news-reel companies themselves store and index their films 
because they may require to re-use them in occasional retrospects, and 
because from time to time makers of feature films wish to purchase 
news-reel material for insertion in their productions. But the news- 
reel companies cannot possibly, as private concerns run on a commercial 
basis, cater for the crowds of historical students who might beset their 
premises if these were thrown open to all comers with academic qualifi- 
cations for research. 

All these considerations indicate the necessity for a state subsidised 
centre distributing film-records to historical students. 

A further a 0 opens up here of re-editing record films for 
general educational purposes and rendering them available for use in 
schools. It is likely that the equipment of schools with projectors will 
proceed rapidly after the war, and a supply of films of this type would 
pee in giving direction to our gropings towards citizenship as a school 
subject. 

But it is questionable whether news-reel films alone would furnish 
that comprehensive survey of the contemporary scene which is desirable 
whether films for teaching or films for research are in view. The news- 
reel companies necessarily cater for a public which demands spectacular 
pageantry and topical interest. The raw materials of history are not all 
of this kind. 

From this consideration arises our second point : should not the State 
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maintain a centre for the making of national film-records in peace- 


a 
How little of a revolutionary nature these two proposals involve 
pecomes clear when we consider what a small fraction of our war-time 
fim-record undertakings their accomplishment would represent. At 
nt not only are national record-films shown daily in every cinema 
in the country, they are distributed free to all who have projectors by 
the Central Film Library at the Imperial Institute, and even brought 
a fleet of vans to the remotest village hall. State activity in film- 
uction is on a similar scale. We are continuously employing at 
four national film-units as well as commissioning state-paid work 
from almost every private film production firm still in existence. 
That these activities must diminish in peace is clear. But let us 
pause before we support their complete abolition. 





HISTORICAL REVISION No. CIII. 


Epwarp Avaustus FREEMAN, 1823-1892 4 


FREEMAN was the Erasmus of the nineteenth-century reformation 
in English historiography. His clear-cut conception of history, his 
single-minded devotion to truth, his passion for accuracy, his constant 
appeal to original authorities, his righteous hatred of ignorance, 
stupidity and obscurantism, and his ceaseless polemic against them, 
did more than the work of any single historian to encourage the 
development of that reformation. But, with all his range of historical 
learning, Freeman was subject to peculiar failings, his work was con. 
stricted by rigid limitations, and he was indifferent, if not hostile to 
much that was the very essence of the reformation. So it was that 
the man who, during the greater part of his lifetime, was popularly 
regarded as the apostle of a new historical creed, and the prototype 
of the historical specialist, came at last to be looked upon as both 
outmoded and reactionary. He had taken it upon himself, as a moral 
obligation, to pillory the charlatan, to castigate the dilettante, and to 
admonish sharply such historians as were guilty of prejudiced, in- 
accurate or slipshod writing. For many years he harried them 
relentlessly ; but when, in later life, his own accuracy and reliability 
as an historian were challenged, the critics undeniably making good 


1 BrstioGRaPxHicaL Nore.—Complete bibliographies of Freeman’s works are 
contained in W. R. W. Stephens, Life and Letters of E. A. Freeman (2 vols., 1895), 
vol. 1; and in the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, vol. m. The 
following are a few of his more important works : Thoughts on the Study of History 
(1849). A History of Architecture (1849). A History of the Conquests of the 
Saracens (1856). A History of Federal Government, vol. 1, General Introduction : 
History of Greek federations (1863), which was republished posthumously as 
The History of Federal Government in Greece and Italy, edited by J. B. Bury (1893). 
A History of the Norman Conquest of England, six volumes, (1867-79); there is 
also a Short History of the Norman Conquest of England (1880). The Growth of 
the English Constitution from the Harliest Times (1872). The Unity of History 
(Rede Lecture at Cambridge, 1872). Historical Essays (Four Series, 1871-92) 
contain reprints of many essays, reviews and lectures which he regarded as of 
some permanent value, and of which a number—e.g., his essay on ket—are 

articularly well worth ing. The Historical Geography of Europe, 2 vols. 
1881). The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession of Henry the First, 2 vols. 
(1882). Methods of Historical Study, with his Inaugural Lecture (1886), is im- 
portant as revealing Freeman's strong and weak points in the use of authorities, 
Exeter, in the ‘‘ Historic Towns ’’ series, which he edited jointly with W. Hunt 
(1887). William the Conqueror, in ‘‘ Twelve English Statesmen ’’ (1888). The 
History of Sicily from the Earliest Times, 3 vols. (1891-92). 

BIoGRAPHICAL AND CriTIcAL MaTERIAL.—W. R. W. Stephens, Life and Letters, 
has already been referred to. Lord Bryce, Studies in Contemporary Biography. 
G. P. Gooch, History and Historians of the Nineteenth Century. J. R. Green, 
Historical Studies. T. F. Tout, Collected Papers, vol. 1, and the obituary notices in 
the various journals. Additional material will be found in such books as the 
following: ‘'he Letters of John Richard Green, ed. Leslie Stephen, T'he Letters 9 
William Stubbs, ed. W. H. Hutton, The Life of Froude, Herbert Paul. J. H. 
Round’s criticisms, and the whole controversy with T. A. Archer and others over 
the question of Freeman’s accuracy and reliability will be found in Round’s 
Feudal England. 
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their specific charges, his prejudices were thrown into high relief, his 
immense achievements in the broader field of history were lost sight 
of, and he became fair game for the lampoonist. It is indeed the 
inevitable fate of pioneers in any field of research, that those who, 

climbing upon their shoulders, have been enabled to see a little 
further than they, should criticise their views even with severity; but 
it is fitting that such criticism should be made in a humble spirit, 
dispassionately and charitably. That criticism of Freeman’s work 
pee into an acrimonious controversy was due in part to his 
own choleric temperament, but in a far greater degree to the mis- 
guided loyalty and impetuosity of the friends who sought to vindicate 
him after his death. Outclassed at every point, and driven relent- 
lessly from one untenable position to another, they involved Free- 
man’s reputation in their own disaster. It is in no way surprising 
that the value of his work as a synthesis of historical learning is not 
appreciated by the youngest generation of historical students, for 
now, a8 during his tenure of the Regius Professgrship at Oxford, he 
is considered ‘‘ useless for Schools.”’ But it is indeed regrettable that 
there may be some to whom Freeman is known only by the paltry 
vignette which Lytton Strachey etched in a few facile, corrosive lines. 
One feels that even the contemporary obituary notices were framed 
othe Antonian model; but there is at least one entirely dispassionate 
estimate of Freeman as an historian, written when the controversy 
as to his worth and reliability had still to run its embittered course. 
It is a tribute, in that spirit of true honesty which Freeman himself 
had ever striven to maintain, from a leader of the new school of 
historical research to a pioneer of the old. Professor Tout, judging 
him by the highest standard, assigned him to a place in the forefront 
of the second rank of historians; and while insisting upon the im- 
mediate need for microscopic investigation, concluded that “it may 
well be that, a generation hence, an age wearied of minute specialists 
will turn back to Freeman’s width of historical nature with iration 
and envy.” In the generation since these words were written micro- 
sopic investigation has progressed enormously, and its potentialities 
are ter than ever; but the need for an historical synthesis of its 

ts is at once urgent and unfulfilled. 

Freeman began his career as an historian at a time when English 
medieval studies were reviving after more than a century’s neglect 
by historians. The conditions which had promoted medieval scholar- 
= in the historical seventeenth century did not outlast its close, 

the Age of Reason saw little in the ‘‘ dark ages” between the fall 
of Rome and the sixteenth century to interest a man of sensibility. 
A careful study of them was no longer considered of any practical 
value, save to a lawyer. But before the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, movements were already in train which ultimately created an 
atmosphere favourable to a renaissance of medieval scholarship. The 
revolution in industry, the religious awakening of Methodism, the 
tremendous impact of the French Revolution and the burgeoning of 
new enthusiasms which accompanied it, the shock of war, the national 
movements, the political, social and economic problems of the troubled 
years that followed and, not least, the Romantic and the Tractarian 
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movements, with their sense of historical origins, set men delving into 
the past with renewed interest. Historians could at last turn, i 
would, with unfettered enthusiasm to the long-despised antiquarian 
researches of their seventeenth-century predecessors. But their work 
was informed by a new spirit, strongly tinged with Utilitarian national. 
ism, profoundly influenced by the comparative method which wag 
beginning to be applied with great effect in other subjects, and stimu. 
lated by the advance of the physical sciences to the evolution of 
scientific principles and methods of study. 

Already in 1771 the printing of the Rolls of Parliament had beep 
undertaken, and in 1783 the publication of Domesday Book in a fine 
edition began under royal authority. By the turn of the century 4 
growing interest in materials long neglected was becoming manifest, 
In 1800, Parliament appointed a Commission, which was five times 
renewed, to methodise, regulate and digest the Records, and under 
its egis, though unfortunately on no very methodical plan, the editing 
of the Chancery Ralls was undertaken with amazing industry. In 
1838, the Public Record Office was established, and though for twenty 
years thereafter publication of the Records virtually ceased, the lacuna 
was followed by the launching of the Rolls Series. In the writing of 
England’s early history, Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons 
led the way, and Thierry’s Conquéte d’ Angleterre, untenable though its 
thesis was, marked a new era in the vivid presentation of medieval 
history. The decade before Freeman went up to Oxford saw the 
publication of Sir Francis Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth [1832]: J..M. Kemble, with his German training, and 
his conviction that the true origin of English national life was to be 
sought in the period of the Teutonic settlements, was beginning to 
bring out his Codex Diplomaticus [1839]: Benjamin Thorpe’s Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England appeared in 1840 (and his translation 
of Lappenberg’s Geschichte von England in 1845). Again, the period 
when Freeman was settling down to the study and writing of history 
as his life’s work is marked by the publication of Kemble’s Saxons in 
England [1849], and Palgrave’s History of Normandy and England 
[1851-54]. 

But, in spite of the quickening interest in medieval studies on the 
one hand and, on the other, the growth since the days of Hume of a 
new conception of history and the historian’s art, it was only gradually 
that the two were brought into a fruitful relationship. In the sphere 
of local history, interest in the Middle Ages suffered no such marked 
decline, during the eighteenth century, as it did in the broader field 
of national history; but the local antiquarian was generally blind to 
the connection between local and national affairs. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century, some of the best local historians were 
beginning to appreciate the real significance of their subject in relation 
to national history; and as heirs of an unbroken tradition of medieval 
research, displayed more enlightenment than their academic fellows. 
In academic circles the prejudices and limitations of the classical outlook 
were not easily or speedily broken down, and the influence of the new 
French and German schools of historical study had to make way 
England against strong passive resistance. In the ‘forties, when 
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Freeman was an undergraduate and subsequently a Fellow of Trinity, 
asharp distinction was still made between ancient and modern history. 
It is customary to contrast the ways in which the two subjects were 
studied at this time; but one fundamental idea was common to both, 
namely that only certain periods of history were worthy of close 
attention. The “classical’’ periods in the history of Greece and 
Rome were studied with care in the classical authorities, and in spite 
of Gibbon’s work, an acquaintance with the later, and especially the 
Byzantine, historians was somewhat rare. But the influence of con- 
temporary German historiography was perhaps, at the outset, more 
widely felt in the study of ancient than of modern history. Niebuhr’s 
History of Rome was already translated into English [1828-32]; Arnold 
had constituted himself the exponent of Niebuhr’s method; and the 
meceeding years saw the publication of the monumental works of 
Grote and Thirlwall. Modern history from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century was best known and most carefully studied. In 1818 
Hallam could write a View of the State of Europe During the Middle 
Ages, confining himself almost entirely to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and three years later could begin his Constitutional History 
of England at 1485. Hume was only gradually being superseded by 

i as a standard authority on English History, and in European 
history the work of Robertson was still widely used. With the 
general awakening of interest in the Middle Ages, it was only too 
probable that, in the absence of reliable authorities, misguided en- 
thusiasm and ill-informed writing would do incalculable harm. Free- 
man’s life-work lay in counteracting this danger, and in striving to 
lay the foundation of sound historical scholarship. 


Freeman brought to the study of history interests and qualities of 
mind and heart which in a measure reinforced, but in a far greater 
degree offset, the Oxford conservatism of the mid-nineteenth century. 
His industry was prodigious, his intellect, within its limitations, clear, 
and his mind incisive. His was no mean capacity for marshalling 
facts and building up an argument in impressive fashion. But he was 
not sufficiently selective, for it irked him to omit a single fact, however 
trifling, which bore upon his subject. This constantly led him, as he 
delved into a subject, to expand the original plan of his work; and 
both his History of Federal Government, and his History of Sicily 
developed upon a scale so monstrous, that only the demise of the 
works or of the author could achieve a closure. Such encyclopedic 
works could only be read by the few; and yet he was capable, as his 
William the Conqueror shows, of the most masterly condensation, 
when inspired by the urge to meet a popular need. He always pro- 

himself ready to listen to well-informed criticism, but his 
natural instinct was to maintain the shield-wall of his conclusions, 
backed up by a dense array of historical materials, doggedly refusing 
to be either lured or driven from his position. This obstinacy doubt- 
less grew with the habit of authoritative pronouncement. It was, at 
in part, the outcome of a passionate love of truth, and a con- 
scientious striving after accuracy, which bred in him a belief, not 
justified, in the validity of his conclusions. In part, too, it 

0. 107.—voL. XXVIII. G 
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was due to that insistence upon justice and moral right, that hatred 
of tyranny, cruelty and wickedness in every form, which was the 
grand clause of his life. His beliefs, and his opinions on the 
affairs of England and Europe were founded upon the dual basis of 
painstaking historical study and analysis, and profound moral cop. 
victions. It was, therefore, natural that once formed, they should 
be strong and unshakeable; natural too that they, in turn, should 
progressively influence his historical views, and even warp his senge 
of historical truth. He himself was only partially aware of this 
danger, and he was incapable of appreciating the extent to which his 
historical judgment was affected by it. Writing to Dean Hook in 
1866, he says, “I believe I do stick to truth, as you are good enough 
to say, at any rate I always aim at it, as far as 1 can judge of myself 
with a single eye. I can generally see good and bad on both sides, 
and I can constantly see good on opposite sides, so I never can bea 
partizan. It is only when one gets out of questions of opinion into 
the region of sheer wickedness, the land tenanted by Buonapartes and 
Palmerstons, that I get fairly in a rage.” 

The Romantic movement was not without its effect upon Free. 
man. He admired the work of Scott, and delighted both to read 
ballad poetry, and himself to celebrate historical events in ballads 
of some merit. His imaginative faculty, though he tried to ride it 
on a curb, was indeed apt to run away with him on occasion, and 
he tended to see events as he wished them to have been rather than 
as they were. There can be little doubt that the irresistible attraction 
of the epic side of the battle of Hastings diverted his mind, even as 
he wrote, from the account which he had intended to give; an account 
which would, almost certainly, have been a more accurate one, if we 
may judge from the forward references in his treatment of the battles 
of Maldon and Stamford Bridge. Like so many of his contemporaries 
at Oxford he was powerfully influenced by the Tractarian Movement, 
which naturally directed his interest to certain aspects of Church 
history. This attraction was increased by his early and lasting love 
of ecclesiastical architecture, of which he made himself an acknow- 
ledged master; and it may not be entirely fanciful to see in it at least 
one cause both of the massive and masonly structure of his historical 
works, and of that excessive love of detail which is one of their greatest 
defects. The study of architecture and the making of illustrative 
sketches made travel necessary, and in course of time Freeman, more 
than any other historian, made it an essential part of his work to 
visit places of historical importance, sites of battles and scenes of 
great events, and to describe them with minute care. To this he 
added an interest in geography, and an appreciation, elementary 
though it may appear by present-day standards, of its importance for 
the understanding of history. Philology seems to have fascinated 
him, though his knowledge of it was slight: the study of Law he 
regarded as vitally. important, if only it could be freed from legal 
poner In theory he admitted the relevance of every branch of 

owledge to the study of history, but a scholarly abhorrence of 


dealing with subjects which he did not fully understand, and the 
limitations imposed by the claims of his own absorbing interests, 
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which prevented him from attempting to understand them, made him 
in practice a “ political’ historian. He had no interest in the social 
Tallcsinomio conditions of an age, or its intellectual movements, or 
its conceptions of art; and he cheerfully admitted his inability to 
understand why anyone should be concerned about them. Himself 
a devout Churchman, he saw that religious movements are of immense 
historical importance, yet in his historical works he did not accord 
them a commensurate treatment, or display any real appreciation of 
their significance. In spite of his close friendship with J. R. Green, 
in spite of his high estimation of his historical ability, in spite of his 
“blowing Johnny’s trumpet,”’ he was quite incapable of appreciating 
the unique value of Green’s work, which in his heart he considered a 
yaste of talent. Green freely criticised Freeman’s work in print for 
its failure to examine those deeper questions which lie beneath the 
outer aspects of war and policy, and wrestled with him in private to 
convince him of the error, nay the sin, of wilfully ignoring them. 
Freeman did, on one memorable occasion, and with unconcealed 
reluctance and distaste, accompany Green on a visit to a picture- 
gillery : it is indeed a tribute to both that their friendship survived 
the test. 
Freeman had no less distaste for public libraries than for public 
oo: A library was for him a mere mausoleum of learning, since 
found it impossible to write anywhere else than in his own study, 
with his books around him. Notes, however carefully made, oat 
not take the place of the volume itself, and therefore libraries, in his 
view, could never be really useful to the scholar unless their books 
were available for borrowing. To a man of such tireless energy and 
such enormous literary output as Freeman, work in libraries involved 
loss of time which he could ill afford. His refusal to work in them 
imposed upon him a handicap which no present-day medievalist could 
accept, for it denied him access to original manuscripts. The only 
original which he records as having examined, an event as unique as 
his visit to a picture-gallery, is William I’s foundation charter of 
§t. Stephen’s at Caen. This lack of familiarity with manuscripts, and 
consequent ignorance of paleography, was partly responsible for at 
least one of his major blunders, which had its origin in the mis- 
reading of an entry in Domesday Book. The audience at his pro- 
fesgorial lectures, when he spoke of the nature and use of original 
authorities, could not have learned from anything he said that the 
Public Records, much less other collections of records, existed, ‘ Our 
rolls and records ’’ are barely accorded a passing mention, without any 
indication of their nature, and with only the vaguest suggestion as to 
their possible use. Chronicles, Histories and published charters were 
his staple, and in Anglo-Norman history Domesday Book was, rightly, 
the supreme authority. Extensive but not microscopic research was 
n’s strong point. He had, in any case, far too many irons in 
the fire to be an historical specialist in the present-day sense. During 
the decade 1860-69, for example, when he was at the height of his 
powers, he began and wrote contemporaneously at least four major 
works, besides turning out nearly five hundred full-dress reviews 
and over three hundred shorter articles for the Saturday Review 
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and other periodicals, and delivering numerous papers to learned 
societies. 

One quality he possessed which is not conspicuous in his historical] 
works. His letters abound in kindly humour, with a spice of wit 
which is by no means unpleasing. His human qualities, his failj 
and virtues, are of importance for the understanding of his wo 
He presented to the world a rugged exterior, a gruff manner, a highly 
combustible temper; and where right and justice, truth and historical 
accuracy were at stake, he wrote and spoke fearlessly, with little 
restraint and no respect of persons. ‘‘ You say I am too impatient 
of fools,”’ he wrote to an intimate friend. ‘“‘ But I don’t think I am 
impatient with them for being fools, which they-can’t help, but for 
writing books when they are fools, which they can help.” His real 
kindliness and humanity took the most practical form, and he devoted 
no less time and energy to pleading the cause of the afflicted and the 
oppressed, the victim of tyranny and the hunted animal, than to his 
historical work. For him the two were inseparably connected. 


Naturally Freeman’s conception of history was very stro 
influenced by the diverse trends of scholarship in the England of hi 
young manhood. It was not, however, in any sense a compromise, 
for no man was more uncompromising than he. It was a very com- 
plete and coherent system, and it hardened into shape too early in 
the century to include some of the most significant developments in 
historical studies. The old-fashioned classical tradition left a deep 
impression upon him, even though his own ultimate pronouncement 
upon it was that “the antiquated style of classical learning, which 
was supposed to make a man a scholar and a gentleman, was of no 
great value for historical purposes.’’ One may see in this a realisa- 
tion and confession of his own limitations as a product of that school. 
Beyond a doubt this training was responsible for the conviction, 
which he was very slow to modify, that modern history was no fit 
subject for ordinary study and examination on the same level as 
Greek and Roman history. His own historical labours eventually did 
lead him to appreciate the “ dignity of modern history,” and to 
admit, though without any notable excess of enthusiasm, its possi- 
bilities as a subject for undergraduate study. One of the greatest 
formative influences upon his mind was Thomas Arnold’s teaching. 
Arnold had defined history as the biography of a political society, 
whose internal life (represented primarily by its forms of government, 
its institutions and its laws), and whose external life (consisting mainly 
in wars), it was the business of the historian to study. Other things 
undoubtedly helped to mould national character and influence the 
course of events, but he regarded them as of subsidiary importance, 
Freeman accepted this definition of history wholeheartedly, and con- 
stantly affirmed it in his favourite aphorism, “ history is past politics, 
politics present history.” Lecturing, as Regius Professor, on the 
nature of historical evidence, he tentatively defined history as “ the 
science of man in his character as a political being.” In discussing 
and qualifying this definition he was concerned about its ae 
first because of the existence of the kindred science of politics ; secon 
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because history itself could never be a science in the absolute sense. 
The word “‘ political ’’ received no gloss: its meaning was taken for 

ted. But, if Freeman derived from Arnold a narrow concept of 
history, he also learned from “ that great teacher of historic truth, 
that greater teacher of moral right,” the doctrine of its unity, which 
he made the corner-stone of his own creed. 

Freeman’s doctrines are not merely to be inferred from his historical 
works, though they are reflected there with crystal fidelity. No 
historian has ever laboured as he did to expound them in preface, 
article, pamphlet and lecture; and if he began his career as a voice 

ing in the wilderness, he ended it as a muezzin proclaiming the 
oneness of history. He was never entirely convinced either that the 
conversion of the faithful was truly effectual, or that their doctrine 
was quite orthodox; and when friends and colleagues ventured to 
hint that the endless repetition of the credo was wearisome and 
unnecessary, he retorted upon them that their works failed to prove 
it. In his early Thoughts on the Study of History {1849] he compares 
and contrasts it with the study of the physical sciences. Like them, 
itdeals with outward phenomena, which it assigns to the working of 
certain principles, but it does not pretend to invest these principles 
with the character of immutable truths. They are, like the laws of 
physical science, mere generalisations from instances; a high class of 
probabilities. But Freeman brings everything to the touchstone of 
moral right. From this point of view, history is the protest of mind 
against matter in a material age. The study of physical science leads 
to the contemplation of a creative power, but the study of history 
leads more directly to the contemplation of a moral governor of the 
world. He therefore concludes that the study of history is the best 
starting-point for the man who would influence his own age for good. 
It is, indeed, the inescapable duty of the true historian, by expounding 
his principles and relnioesing them by historical examples, to strive 
for the realisation of his highest ideals. 

Adopting from Arnold the conception of the unity of history, 
Freeman arrived at the central thesis of all his works, and the basis 
of his views on the most vital contemporary problems. In his eyes, 
the racial and other characteristics common to the Aryan peoples of 
Europe, the fact that all of them were drawn more or less within the 
orbit of the Roman Empire, and that ultimately all of them were 
Christianised, made their history an organic whole. Their institutions 
and their relations with one another formed a sequence of cause and 
effect which could only be interpreted in the light of this historical 
unity. He saw in Rome the “ great lake in which all the streams 
of eatlier history lost themselves, and from which all streams of later 

ry emerged.”” The downfall of Rome was in no sense a tragedy, 

for she left a legacy which powerfully influenced all subsequent history ; 
nor did the Empire die in 476, for Byzantium remained, not a mere 
congregation of debased Hellenes, but the very Empire itself. Nothing 
Freeman more than the contrast and the complementary 

nature of the works of Grote and Finlay, though he had pertinent 
criticisms to make of both ; for, taken together, the history of Athenian 
democracy and of the Byzantine Empire provided a superb example 
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of the unity of history. Similarly, the relation between the work of 
Finlay and Palgrave delighted him, for Finlay ‘‘ does the East which 
has been forgotten, he the West, which has been misconceived,” 
Unfortunately Palgrave treated his part only in bits and fi ents, 
and had “ gone half mad in the form of his composition.” man 
himself would have liked to write a history of the Imperial Idea in 
the West, and he greeted Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, when it 


appeared, with enthusiasm. 

Much, also, he held, was owing to the peculiar genius of the Teu. 
tonic peoples. ‘‘ We owe not more to Athenian forms of beauty, to 
Roman law and government, than to those seeds of liberty and glory 
which the despised ‘ barbarian’ planted in his German forest or on 
his Scandinavian rock.” Further, civilisation and progress depended 
upon the ability of the Aryan peoples to withstand the penetration of 

urope by Asiatics, and to prevent the infiltration of the corrupti 

ideas, religions, institutions and habits of the Orient. The struggles 
of Greece with Persia, the eastern wars of Rome and Byzantium, the 
Crusades, the modern conflicts with the Turk, were but successive 
acts in a great drama, whose earliest scenes were presented by Hero- 
ditus, whose latest by the daily newspaper. Freeman’s unity, then, 
is a European unity, a conception which, by modern standards, isa 
narrow one; but in the mid-nineteenth century it represented a great 
advance. Freeman pointed out the way, but was himself constite- 
tionally incapable of making-any further progress. The United States, 
for example, he tried to force into his strait waistcoat; and he could 
never see them in any other light than as an outpost of Teutonic 
civilisation, and a very notable example of federation. This inter- 
pretation of history focused his interests upon certain places and 
well-defined topics; upon such places as Byzantium and Ravenna, 
which typify imperial continuity; again, upon Byzantium and Sicily, 
as battlefields in the age-long struggle between East and West; upon 
the Christian Churches, and upon such institutions and ideas, Greek, 
Roman and Teutonic, as he held to be most characteristic of freedom 
and of the Western genius. 

Within the European unity Freeman found a supremely absorbing 
interest in the history of Britain; and that not merely from patriotic 
sentiment. Its fascination for him was due partly to the fact that he 
saw in it an historical unity of a special kind. “ Britain,” he says, 
‘‘ was truly called another world in opposition to the world of the 
European mainland, the world of Rome.’’ It is his thesis that the 
history of Britain, and more especially of England, is largely a history 


of elements assimilated from without, each of which did something to ' 


leaven the mass into which it was absorbed. In this process there 
was nothing cataclysmic, and even the Norman Conquest was but 4 
turning-point. The Conquest brought an extensive Tacos infusion, 
not for the first time, but the “‘ older and stronger elements,” the free 
institutions of a free-born Teutonic people, survived, and in the full- 
ness of time made good their supremacy. Normans and Englishmen 
soon sank their differences, in face of the need to defend their common 
heritage of freedom against tyranny. The reigns of John and his son wit- 
nessed their united resistance to fresh shoals of foreigners seeking theit 
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fortanes, and the work of reconciliation was mores under Edward I, 
the best and greatest of our later kings, a worthy successor of Alfred, 
and the first ruler since the Conquest who pursued a truly English 
Here, then, the work of the Conquest was completed. Eng- 
assumed those constitutional forms which, with mere changes of 
detail, she has possessed ever since. The two races were united under 
a legislation whose outward form and language were in a great measure 
French, but whose real life was drawn from the truest of English 
sources. This interpretation as a whole is not one which would now 
command universal acceptance, and its detailed assertions cannot 
stand the test of critical examination in the light of modern know- 
ledge. But this must be said, that the criticisms would be based 
the microscopic study of that class of original authorities which 
Titeen largely neglected, that is to say record material, and the 
consideration of the social, economic and other aspects of history 
which he ignored. 

Freeman’s conception of the historian’s art is a faithful reflection 
of his conception of history. It is clearly expressed in his reviews, 
his appreciations, and especially his criticisms of past and contem- 

historians. Most revealing of all is the authentic self-portrait 
in that breathless passage descriptive of the labours of an historian. 
He has shown the charlatan at work; now the true historian : 


** And there shall be another man who, with an honest and good heart, shall 
ive himself to record the tale of one of the periods of his country’s history ; 
fe shall choose a yet later time, a time whose understanding implies no slight 
knowledge of every century that went before it, he shall not shrink from the long, 
perhaps weary, preparation which is needed for his immediate work; he shall 
not venture to grapple with the details of his chosen age till he has fully mastered 
its relation to the ages before it and the after it; he shall make himself 
master of all points of law and custom and language which may illustrate the 
work which he has in hand ;‘ and when he draws near to his immediate work, he 
shall never shrink from labour, from searchings, from journeying, from poring 
one day over a forgotten record and the next day tracing a forgotten field of 
battle: he shall choose a controversial time, a time beset with disputes and 
prejudicés on every side, and he shall so deal with it, perhaps not so as to satisfy 
every zealous disputant, but so that none can charge him with letting indolence 
or eaprice or prejudice ever stand in the way of an honest desire to set forth the 
truth at any price. He shall, it may be, forbear to deck his tale, or feel no call to 
deck it, with the metaphors or the smartness of the novelist, but he shall tell it 
in clear and manly English, perhaps not tickling the fancies of his readers, but 
being satisfied with appealing to their reason; and he shall do all this with but 
scant encouragement save from the few who are like-minded with himself; his 
volumes shall come forth, pair after pair, growing in value as he feels himself 
seeurer on his ground, but drawing to himself only a small share of the applause 
and incense which wait on the steps of his rival.”’ 


The autobiographical nature of this description is proclaimed by 
every line of the Norman Conquest. 


__In many ways Freeman’s periodical writing exercised a greater 
influence upon historical studies than his more elaborate historical 
works; but it is upon the latter that his reputation as an historian 
must depend. In the last analysis he must be judged by his History 
of the Norman Conquest, together with the supplementary study of the 
reigns of William Rufus and Henry I. These volumes are essentially 
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a single work, the one perfect example of his historical method, ap 

to the chosen field in which he claimed to write with a “ plental 
potestatis ’’ derived from —* and detailed study. If justice 
is to be done to Freeman, if any attempt is to be made to assess the 
lasting value of the Norman Conquest, it is essential that the conditions 
of his work, its nature, and the historical method of which it is the 
product should be understood, as well as his conception of history 
and the historian’s art. 

The conditions cannot be better described than in the words of 
J. R. Green : 

‘*. . . over the whole of this space [i.¢c. from the accession of Ethelred to the 
death of the Conqueror] Mr. Freeman moves with hardly any other help than his 
own personal arch. No scholar has cared to tell the story of the final st; 
with the Dane, or of the reign of Cnut, or of the extinction of the first f 
dynasty. When he arrives at Godwine, Mr. Freeman finds, indeed, the ground 
prepared, but it is by some old papers of his own; Harold has found no vate 
sacer, the Confessor is left buried in the legends of Westminster. One or two 
archeological papers of little or no value alone represent the literature of the great 
battle which decided the after fortunes of the realm. Only the sketchy chapters 
of Thierry tell the story of the Norman settlement; the most worthless biography 
in the English language, that of Mr. Roscoe, remains the one biography of the 
Conqueror. The case is still worse if from the outer aspects of history we pass to 
the inner—if we ask for memoirs on the literature, the laws, the religion of the 
last period of Old English history. Dean Hook’s paper on Bishop Wulstan isa 
solitary contribution to our knowledge of the last; the two former subjects have 
not even found a Dean Hook . . . it is impossible even for industry like Mr. 
eee to cover singly the vast field of society and intelligence through which 

passes...” 


It is well to recall that Freeman was an indefatigable letter-writer, 
and had close contacts with Stubbs, Green, Hook and other fellow. 
workers, with whom he discussed his difficulties; that in his fifth 
volume he could try to ‘“ translate Stubbs into thunder and lightning,” 
and that for his later editions he had the benefit of subsequently 
published works. But this reflection does not diminish the Herculean 
nature of the task which he accomplished. 

The Norman Conquest is avowedly a political history. Its form is 
that of a double-tapered line, an instrument, if cast by a skilful hand, 
of much delicacy and precision, but which, with the slightest mis- 
judgment, becomes a thing of loops and tangles. Beginning with a 
slight sketch of events from the earliest Teutonic settlements in 
Britain, it gradually expands till the extinction of the Danish dynasty 
is reached. It then becomes a political study in minutest detail of 
the period from the accession of the Confessor to the death of the 
Conqueror; after which the narrative delicately tapers away to the 
reign of Edward I, and the work is completed by a discussion of the 
permanent results of the Conquest. The subsequently written Reigns 
of William Rufus and Henry I, with the emphasis strongly upon the 
ormer, is really an addition to the detailed section of the Norman 
Conquest. This, in the light of his description of the historian at 
work, clearly indicates the period in which Freeman claimed to be & 
specialist in the true sense of the word; and in assessing the value of 
his work, the greatest weight must be attached to his treatment of 
the reigns of the last two English and the first two Norman kings. 
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Much has already been said and implied about Freeman’s historical 
method. What remains to be noted refers in the main to his selection 
and use of original material. In his knowledge of the chronicles 
relating to his subject, and not of these alone, he had few rivals in 
his own day, and possibly none in the present century. In a work 
guch as the Norman Conquest, where sure foundations had still to be 
laid, the prime necessity was the source which, if it did not tell the 
whole tale, at least told the tale as a whole. He was, therefore, 
obliged to use the narrative sources as his primary authorities. Records, 
even though he recognised that “their authority is often higher in 
iteelf,” and other sources, he treated as subsidiary. To our way of 
thinking he tended, with the exception of Domesday Book, to under- 
value them, even making allowances for the conditions in which he 
wrote. They ‘“‘ come in now and then,” supplying piecemeal evidence 
which may be used to illustrate, to explain, to correct the contem- 

narratives. The fundamental importance of the narrative 
sources is, of course, beyond question, and it is indeed upon his hand- 
ling of them that Freeman’s reputation and the lasting value of his 
work must largely depend. Were it not that he has been so bitterly 
attacked at this, his strongest, point, it would seem impertinent to 
sy that Freeman was keenly alive to the relative value of the chron- 
ides, and a master of the theory of their historical use; that he knew 
both the pitfalls of the forger and hagiographer, and the usefulness of 
the information that might be derived from them; that he saw the 
significance of “the great national poems,’’ which he places high 
amongst the sources of history. Let anyone who, having read his 
critics, has doubts upon this score, read his masterly essay on the 
“Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early History,”’ his Methods of 
Historical Study, his Historical Essays, and the Appendices of the 
Norman Conquest. Amongst all the sources, two, in his eyes, tower 
above all the rest. First, the Peterborough Chronicle, from the 
accession of the Confessor to the end: “ there is no human writing 
in which the text better deserves to be studied word by word; for 
every word has its meaning, every word teaches us its lesson.” For 
Florence of Worcester, as a fellow admirer of the Chronicle, he has an 
affection ; for Orderic a pitying tolerance. His fierce Saxon patriotism 
causes him to detest the Norman chroniclers, and rather to look down 
upon the ‘‘ Bret-Welsh.”” It is a weakness that he is aware of, and 
tries to correct, when he remembers it, not always with the happiest 
results. But, if the Norman chroniclers inspire in him an almost 
involuntary antipathy, the outstanding monument of the Norman 
genius, Domesday Book, is for him “the chief of documents,” the 
“supreme authority’; and his assessment of the value of the Peter- 
borough Chronicle applies to it with equal force. Freeman defined 
original authorities as those from which there is no appeal save to 
others of the same class; and therefore Domesday is an original 
source in a very special sense, the authority from which there is no 


appeal. 


The Norman Conquest and William Rufus are open to criticism on 
many grounds; but we must credit Freeman, as his severest critic 
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did, with genuine honesty of peanees, for clearly any deliberate mig. 
representation or distortion of facts on his part is unthinkable. His 
prejudices, his West Saxon partisanship, his political opinions, and 
his moral and religious convictions are fearlessly expressed, and clear 
for all to see. The reader is always in a position to make the necessary: 
allowances. During his lifetime Freeman had cause to complain that 
his name was used as representative of doctrines which he never main. 
tained or thought of, and that people would not take the trouble to 
get their notions of what he said from his own writings. It is probable 
that this is more than ever true to-day, not only in the case of Free. 
man, but of Stubbs and others. His views, for example, on the most 
thorny period of early English history, that of the Teutonic invasions 
and settlements, sometimes seem to be judged by what he may be 
supposed to have written, rather than what he actually wrote. There 
is much to be criticised indeed, but here be it remembered that he 
was more dependent upon the works of others, such as Kemble, whom 
he disliked, and Guest; whom he admired. To a reader who bears 
in mind the “ growth of ignorance ” about this period, which is an 
acknowledged result of modern research, the striking thing about 
Freeman’s chapter is not that he blunders, but that he avoids many 
of the blunders which he might so easily have made. It is evident 
that he had doubts on many points, and his statements are often 
guarded by reservations which the critic is wont to ignore. The 
reader will admire, even if reluctantly, the skill with which he selects 
the material which he considers relevant for his early chapters, and 
the artistry of the broadening sweep of his narrative. 

We deplore, as J. R. Green, Frederick Harrison and others deplored, 
the fact that Freeman ignored “the more interesting five-sixths of 
human history.”’ Since, on his own contention, it was upon the lives 
of the people that the Norman Conquest had the most profound effect, 
we find it difficult to understand why he made no effort to prove his 
case, and ignored the problem and the material bearing upon it. We 
are amazed at the aberration which could devote a large section to 
the illustration of the great reform movement in the Church, to whose 
significance he paid lip-service, without making any attempt. to 
explain its nature, or indicate the forces behind it. These are limita- 
tions which we must needs accept as the result of his conception of 
history as ‘‘ the science of man in his character as a political being ’— 
political in the narrower sense of the word. It therefore follows that 
Freeman’s interpretation of history in general cannot be a compre- 
hensive and rounded one; and this is the broad criticism which must 
be made of his interpretation of English history up to the death of 
Edward I, and especially of that century in which he claimed to be 
a specialist. His interpretations, too, of the characters of particular 
persons, events and movements, biased and misconceived as they 
often are, inevitably stultify the whole. Yet, against his glorification 
of Godwine, his hero-worship of Harold, for example, we may perhaps 
venture to set a portrait of Rufus more balanced and just than the 
majority of such; against his unrestrained eulogies of Edward I, his 
fair, if cold, treatment of the Conqueror himself. He errs upon the 
nature of Anglo-Saxon and Norman institutions, but he errs in the 
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company of Stubbs and Green; he misconceives the feudal policy of 
the Norman and oe kings, and the nature of the struggle under 
John and Henry III, but our own knowledge of these, by no means 
complete, is due to the labour of later generations of scholars. He 
misrepresents the position of the English Church, yet on a number of 
important points of Church history there are modern scholars who are 
much in his debt. The list of such errors in interpretation would be 
a lengthy one if it were complete; but it would contribute little to 
the assessment of the lasting value of his work. Since every age 
must, of necessity, evolve its own interpretations, criticism on this 
ground is mainly of importance in the history of opinion. Freeman’s 
own words are worth recalling: “‘ we should not forget that the 
history of opinion about facts is no small part of the history of those 
facts’; and if superseded ‘“‘ fossil” historians are good for nothing 
else, they are at least good for the history of opinion. 

Accepting this work for what it professed to be, namely a “ political ” 
history, and judging it for what it was, namely a pioneer work, its 
ultimate value must be assessed upon the handling of those sources 
which Freeman rightly regarded as providing the essential ground- 
work. Such a task well done could not fail to be of inestimable 
value to succeeding generations of scholars. We may, therefore, pass 
over such shortcomings as failure to make the most of the hagio- 
graphies and literary sources, though he was aware of their value, 
accepting Freeman’s limitations, however much we regret them. 
This brings us squarely face to face with the crucial question of his 
reliability. . He knew, none better, the technique of using his sources ; 
but did he put it effectively into practice on all occasions? The 
major tests are three. As touching the narrative sources, did he 
correctly estimate their relation to one another, the independent 
value of their individual evidence, and their relative merit as historical 
material? Did he invariably interpret the meaning of his sources 
correctly? Did he always grasp the significance of their evidence as 
a whole? To none of these questions can an affirmative answer be 
given without qualification. Round was not the only or the earliest 
critic to point out Freeman’s failure, in certain instances, to make 
quite clear his views upon the value and mutual relationship of narra- 
tive sources. In a review of volume iii of the Norman Conquest, 
J. R. Green had already criticised his use of Florence and the Chronicles 
of Worcester and Peterborough. The reader is not infrequently left 
to guess why, in a particular instance, Freeman based his narrative 
upon that of a particular chronicler, and to reconcile, as best he may, 
his apparent inconsistency and caprice in this respect. Round, with 
characteristic surgical skill, dissected a number of Freeman’s major 
“blunders ” (the quotation marks are his, for he was loath to use 
the word), his account of the battle of “‘ Senlac,”’ his league of the 
western cities, and a whole series of lesser magnitude; and traced 
them with precision to their ultimate origin in the misinterpretation 
of an original source. Further, Freeman undoubtedly suffered from 
“his tendency to a parti pris,” and the common failing of seeking, 
without being aware of it, confirmation for his preconceived ideas in 
the texts, inadvertently manipulating the latter in the process. 
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Nothing could be more convincing than Round’s demonstration of 
his failure, in the great battle picture, to grasp the significance of the 
available evidence as a whole, and his tendency to follow individual 
authorities in turn. 

There is no denying the fact that Round’s exposures destro 
Freeman’s reputation for accuracy beyond hope of rehabilitation, 
and destroyed with it much of the value of his work. But we cannot 
dismiss the Norman Conquest simply as a work of Homeric power, 
but of negative value, a warning light to students “ showing how 
utterly astray an ingenious and thoroughly well-informed man can 
go.” It would perhaps be perverse to assert that Freeman’s faults 
give his work an added value, in that they oblige the student to 
scrutinise and check every statement with peculiar care; and that 
in so doing he may be led, as Round was led, to important discoveries, 
The work has a positive and lasting value, for in spite of his errors 
Freeman’s erudition was immense, and he explored the narrative 
sources in particular, both English and foreign, with admirable 
thoroughness. Even Round admitted that it was his bias more than 
his critical power that was at fault. His aberrations are essentially 
in the use of his authorities, but a careful reading of the Norman 
Conquest shows that he subjected all of them to rigid criticism, which, 
in the ardour inspired by a stirring theme, he was prone to forget, 
His errors are truly startling in their extent and number, but, both 
in the text and the notes and appendices of the Norman Conquest 
and its companion volumes, there is a vast store of critical information 
which no student of the elevehth and twelfth centuries can afford to 
ignore; there are pointers to problems which, though they were 
beyond Freeman’s power to solve, might easily have remained unknown 
but for his labours. 

H. A. CRONNE. ’ 





REVIEWS 


Humanism in England during the Fifteenth Century. By R. Weiss. 
1941. xxiii-+ 190 pp. Medium ASvum Monographs. tv. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 


Dvurine the last few years there has been a growing interest in the 
history of fifteenth-century England, and gradually fresh interpreta- 
tions are being offered for many of the puzzling features of that difficult 

riod. No satisfactory study of the real nature of the intellectual 
ife of the age has yet appeared, and the contribution of this country to 
the Renaissance still remains uncertain despite the work of earlier 
scholars. It is as a contribution to this problem that Mr. Weiss has 
written this book. 

He sets out to trace the beginnings and early development of 
humanism in England up to the accession of the Tudors. By human- 
ism he understands the whole range of classical studies and activities 
as conceived by the Italians from the days of Petrarch, and by humanist 
he means “‘ the scholar who studied the writings of ancient authors 
without fear of supernatural anti-ciceronian warnings, searched for 
manuscripts of lost or rare classical texts, collected the works of classical 
writers, and attempted to learn Greek and write like the ancient 
authors of Rome.’’ There can be little quarrel with this definition, 
but its application to fifteenth-century England is not easy, and it 
definitely limits the plan by which the origins of the English renaissance 
may be studied. The author recognises that until the Tudor period 
there were no humanists in England establishing teaching traditions like 
Guarino da Verona or Vittorino da Feltre, there was no continuity in 
learning from scholar to scholar, and no literary groups whose pro- 
grammes and fashions of thought might be analysed. The tendencies 
towards a renaissance movement in England in the fifteenth century 
were essentially individualistic. The result is that this book has a plan 
which differs very little from that of his immediate predecessor in this 
field, Dr. W. F. Schirmer in Der Englische Friihhumanismus (1931). 
In both works the subject is treated biographically, and interest centres 
around the lives and activities of English patrons and students of litera- 
ture from Humphrey Duke of Gloucester to Sellyng and Grocyn. Mr. 
Weiss has, however, the advantage over Dr. Schirmer in that he 
approaches his task better equipped technically, with a more philo- 
sophical approach to the English renaissance, a quicker eye for Anglo— 
Italian relationships and contacts, and a closer acquaintance with manu- 
seript sources, His book is as a result a more satisfying biographical 
survey than that of Dr. Schirmer. Nor is that all. He has grasped the 
fact that the origins of the renaissance in England had peculiar national 
characteristics, and was very different in its manifestations from 
contemporary Italian humanism. The main line of his argument is 
that while Italian humanism made a complete transformation in 
cultural values, in England interest in the classics was absorbed into 
scholasticism and was used to further scholastic ends. As a result, 
those elements in Greek studies which were thought likely to further 
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scholasticism were accepted here, and others were disregarded, so that 
we do not find any real study of Greek secular literature in England 
before the sixteenth century. The utilitarian nature of the reception 
of classical studies in England is proved by its adaptation to the needs 
of the civil service, by the nature of the libraries assembled by leading 
English scholars and patrons so far as they can be reconstructed, 
These are interesting speculations, some of which it will be well worth 
while following out a little further than Mr. Weiss has been able to take 
them. His book is certainly an advance on earlier attempts to deal 
with the subject. It will be welcomed by all interested in this neglected 
pores of our history, one which is at last beginning to be recognised ag 
ar more significant in our national development than nineteenth 
century historians were able to recognise. C. H, Wii.tams, 


Portuguese Voyages to America in the Fifteenth Century. By Samus 
Exior Morison. 1940. xvi-+ 151 pp. Cambridge, Mass: 
Harvard University Press. $2. 


It may be new to many English readers to learn that a number of 
modern Portuguese historians claim that a Portuguese discovery of 
America took place in the fifteenth century before the well-known first 
voyage of Columbus, and that this is taught as established history in 
Portuguese schools and universities. Professor Morison examines t) 
claims and discusses the evidence for them in the concise and well. 
reasoned book under review. He concludes that there is no proof or 
likelihood of a Portuguese ship having reached any part of America or 
the West Indies before 1500, when Gaspar Corte Real undoubtedly 
reached Labrador and Newfoundland, and Pedro Alvarez Cabral dis- 
covered Brazil. But by that date Columbus had discovered the West 
Indies in 1492, John Cabot had discovered the mainland of North 
America in 1497, and Columbus had discovered the mainland of South 
America in 1498. 

The Portuguese discovered the Azores in the early fifteenth century, 
and were strongly influenced by legends asserting the existence of other 
islands to the west and south-west of Europe. Various captains 
undertook to search for them, and some obtained grants from the 
crown of rights over whatever lands they might discover. Some of 
these royal grants are perfectly authenticated, but not so the dis- 
coveries made on the strength of them. Mr. Morison shows in every 
case either that there is no evidence that a voyage took place, or that 
there is no evidence that any American discovery was made. The 
Portuguese writers whom he criticises supply the failure of evidence 
assumptions contrary to the facts, or invoke “ the policy of secrecy” 
of the Portuguese Government to account for the non-existence 
records, There was some attempt to maintain secrecy about the West 
African discoveries in order that trespassers might not be attracted to 
infringe the Portuguese monopoly. But Mr. Morison shows that the 
same consideration could not have applied to American discoveries 
because, after 1492, when Spain was making sweeping claims and 
Portugal was trying to preserve some rights in the Atlantic for herself, 
there was still no mention of these supposed discoveries; and @ 
hypothesi Portugal was maintaining secrecy against her own interest. 


' 
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It has further been alleged that there was a Portuguese discovery 
of Brazil before 1500, when Cabral undoubtedly arrived there. The 
evidence is less nebulous than for some of the North Atlantic trans- 
actions, but it is still not good; and after a full analysis Mr. Morison 
rejects the claim. 

It may be urged that in discussing the motives and attendant 
. creumstances of the later enterprises the author does not give suffi- 

cient consideration to the attractiveness of a northern or north-western 
to Asia. Without that as motive it is difficult to account for 
the proceedings of Joao Fernandez and the Corte Real brothers. The 
reviewer would also suggest that the evidence is fairly good that 
Duarte Pacheco Pereira did reach some part of America (probably 
North America) in 1498, and that it is too severe to classify his among 
the “ doubtful voyages, or those proved not to have taken place.” 
Pacheco, indeed, is the only witness to the fact, but he alludes to it in a 
context that obliged him to tell the truth. J. A. WILLIAMson. 


Christopher Columbus, Admiral of the Ocean Sea. By SamuxEt Euior 
Morison. 1942. xx -+ 680 pp. Humphrey Milford. 21s. 


Tue publishers have issued this book, printed in the United States, 
simultaneously in two forms, a two-volume version complete with 
notes and other critical material, and a single-volume version lacking 
the notes and with two extended discussions briefly summarised, but 
with the text of the narrative identical with that printed in the two 
volumes. Owing to transport restrictions the single-volume form only 
has been imported into this country. The reviewer is therefore pre- 
eluded from challenging certain statements, since he may not know on 
what evidence they are based and has not the author’s reasoned pre- 
ference for one alternative over another. This may be fortunate, for 
the only reviewer fully qualified to criticise an author’s handling of 
difficult evidence is one who has mastered it and is able to write a book 
on it himself; and I am not in that category. 

Critical argument being thus eliminated, it is possible to give some 
secount of the book as a portrayal of Columbus and a piece of historical 
craftsmanship. Readers who remember Professor Morison’s Maritime 
History of Massachusetts will have guessed that he is a sailing man as 
well as a historian. For the present purpose he has combined the two 
activities by organising a party to charter small sailing craft comparable 
in size to Columbus’s caravels, and in them to sail over the course from 
Palos to the West Indian landfall of the third voyage, and afterwards 
to follow Columbus in the coasting explorations of all his voyages 
among the islands and along the mainlands of South and Central 
America. The modern explorers did not do all this on the same trip or 
in the same vessel, but they did most of it, including a trans-Atlantic 
passage, after the outbreak of war in 1939. The knowledge thus gained 
was extremely valuable to the historian, not only in his appreciation 
of his subject in its broad aspects, but also in thre fixing of doubtful 
topographical identifications and the understanding of obscure passages 
in the evidence. 

From this approach there results a Columbus who is a great seaman, 
leader, and man of action, a competent navigator, a poor administrator, 
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and a cranky scientist. Mr. Morison remarks that many biographers 
have been content to bring their Columbus, with much critical dissertg. 
tion, to the water’s edge, where their interest in him has —- well died 
away until he is back again in Spain or established in Hispaniola. His 
own interest, on the other hand, is more in what Columbus did than in 
his background, imaginings and aspirations. He does, however, devote 


the necessary chapters to these preliminaries, and writes in accordance , 


with the well-known evidence upon them. He is impatient with the 
flimsy attempts that have been made to prove Columbus a Catalan, a 
Portuguese, a Jew, or anything but the Genoese weaver’s son he un. 
doubtedly was. There is little knowledge and no judgment behind 
such essays. The late Henry Vignaud was a Columbian revolutionary 
of a different stamp, a man of great scholarship. Mr. Morison does not 
accept a particle of his thesis that the discovery of Asia was not the 
object of the first voyage and that the Toscanelli correspondence, 
indicating that goal, was a forgery of later date. It is here that we feel 
the want of the critical apparatus omitted from the single-volume ver. 
sion; for Vignaud established a position that called for a scientific 
attack. My own impression, derived from reading Vignaud himself, 
was that he had not proved his point about the non-Asiatic goal of 
Columbus, but that he had discredited the Toscanelli correspondence, 
Mr. Morison, however, accepts Toscanelli, and cites as conclusive s 
South American article which is not at present accessible here. His 
general judgment and good sense compel respect, and at that we must 
leave it : Toscanelli may have to be re-admitted to the canon. 

Palos and the adjacent ports and country come alive in this book 
as in no other, for the author has sailed in and out and knows the 
depths on the bar. So also do the ships of the first. voyage : the Santa 
Maria, which Columbus did not like and was hardly sorry to lose; the 
Pinta, whose courses sometimes worried him owing to the excessive 
independence of her captain, Martin Alonzo Pinzon; and the Nisa, the 
finest of the three, which Columbus loved and Mr. Morison makes us 
love too. The impressive models and modern replicas of these ships 
represent guesswork and general knowledge, for no plans, measurements 
or inventories of them have survived. The same is true, for that 
matter, of other notable ships of early oceanic hi , the Matthew, 
Golden Hind, Mayflower : no authentic reproduction of any of them is 
possible, and the exhibitors of largely imaginative models and replicas 
have not always been candid with the public in that respect. Modern 
research has thrown new light on the crews of 1492-3. They were 
mostly local men of Palos and Huelva, with a sprinkling of Biscayans 
in the Santa Maria; and it is made clear that although there were 
grumblers and doubters among them, there was nothing of the criminal 
element, as sometimes supposed. On the whole they served Columbus 
faithfully, and he had less trouble than many explorers have had. 

The account of the first voyage is detailed and vivid, as if written by 
one who was there. The detail is objective and the vividness far other 
than the pseudo-psychological stuff so often poured out — Columbus 
atsea. Here we have men and how they lived, ships and how they were 
sailed, the trade-wind weather and the beauty of sea and sky. And 80 
to Guanahani and the wonder of virgin discovery. Here, as with all 
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the voyages, the author takes us along the coasts and into the anchor- 
ages, and incident by incident builds up his picture of a great seaman 
andcommander. There is no perceptible forcing of the evidence, but 
rather & pathetic understanding derived from knowledge. 

Re iesbas 8 subsequent failure as a colonial administrator is not 
minimised, nor his almost wilful perversion of the scientific truth 
accepted in hisday. The last was indeed lucky, for if he had conformed 
to the contemporary estimates, themselves under-estimates, of the dis- 
tance westward to Asia, he would have had no basis for his venture. 
But he ly and unjustifiably cut the accepted computation, and so 
lewd esstern Asia to lie exactly where he found America. It is still 

, 80 does error persist, to inform readers that Columbus’s years 
of supplication and disappointment were not due to the need to con- 
vince ple that the world was round. The flat-earthists were as 
sedlgible in the fifteenth century as in the twentieth. His difficulties 

, a8 Mr. Morison shows, from his own unsound statements, which 
were justly refuted by the experts who reported on his plans; and he 

owed his chance to an act of faith rather than of reason on the 
part of Queen Isabella. He, with his mystic streak, would never listen 
reason on terrestrial distances, and continued to assert and truly 
believe that Hispaniola was Japan, and Cuba (not yet circumnavigated) 
the mainland of Asia. Mr. Morison does not perhaps make it sufficiently 
plain that no one else of any account accepted these identifications after 
the first three or four years. He does cite some doubters, but the case 
against Columbus was even more strongly expressed. 

The book gives a more favourable account than some of Columbus’s 
last years. The fourth voyage, with its terrific toil along the Central 
American coast and the long castaway sojourn in Jamaica, is shown as 
representing the old explorer’s courage, command and seamanship at 
their best. These points are made with ample detail of concrete 
evidence interpreted with knowledge of the localities. They form a 
corrective to the unfavourable impression derivable from the explorer’s 
own writings, in which self-pity and emotional gloom are unpleasantly 
prominent. Mr. Morison shows that the ageing Columbus was a better 
man than his own pen portrayed. 

The following are some special points. The journal of the first 
voyage records few latitudes, and they are fantastically wrong, for 
example, 42° in place of 21° for a place on the coast of Hispaniola. 
Various explanations have been suggested, including clerical errors in 
copying the journal, deliberate falsification, and a quadrant that read 
double. Mr. Morison aire a new one, namely, that Columbus mistook 
another star for the Pole Star on which he usually took his observations, 
its pointers being below the horizon (pp. 258-9). It does not seem very 
probable. For what does a man do when he finds an obvious error in any 
computation, whether of his latitude or his bank balance? He checks 

ing with greater care in order to find the source of the mis- 
taleulation. If Columbus had obtained a reading of 42° he would have 
realised that he was using the wrong star, for he knew by the courses 
he had steered that he was somewhere near the tropic of Cancer. The 
same consideration rules out deliberate falsification, for it would not 
have deceived anyone who had read the journal up to that point. The 
No. 107.—vou, xxvm. H 
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only feasible answer seems to be the copyist’s error. The journal ag we 
have it is not as Columbus wrote it. It is a précis of a copy (perhaps 
of a copy of a copy), and there was room for one of the scribes to haye 


made a mess of the figures. Another interesting subject is tobacco, 
Columbus’s ple saw the natives smoking it in 1492, although a 
generation elapsed before the Spaniards took it up (p. 261). 

the common picture of Columbus dying poor and forgotten is over. 
drawn. The evidence shows that he died a comparatively wealthy 
man (p. 580). 

In this fine book the maps supply every need and the drawings of 
ships are a delight. I have greatly enjoyed reading it, surely the 
biography of Columbus, as distinguished from discussions of Columbian 
problems, that has been written. J. A. WILLIaMson. 


The Journals of Sir Thomas Allin, 1660-78. Edited by R, C. ANDERsoy, 
2 vols. Vol. 1, xiii+ 311 pp.; vol. 1, lii+ 257 pp. Voli, 
1939; vol. 1, 1940. 

The Barrington Papers, Edited by D. Bonner-Smiru. Vol. 5, 
1941. xxxi + 374 pp. 

Recollections of My Sea Life from 1808 to 1830. By Captain J, H 
Borztzr. Edited by D. Bonnur-Smiry. 1942. xiii + 257 pp 
All published by the Navy Records Society. 


Ir is a very comforting fact that the activities of the Navy Records 
Society have not been suspended by the war. For nowadays eva 
those who are normally uninterested in naval history, have come to 
realise its significance and importance to Englishmen. A taste for 
serious reading is said to be spreading, and it will be surprising if the 
Navy Records Society does not gain new members. 

The value of Allin’s Journals lies in the mass of detail they contain. 
They have no pretension to literary merit, and their monotony is no 
relieved by illuminating comments. But Allin was at sea every year 
between 1660 and 1670, and his journals for that period have survived 
in a good state of preservation; the journal for 1678, which has also 
been edited by Mr. Anderson, is unfortunately imperfect. Allin’s 
Journals shed a good deal of light upon contemporary methods of 
navigation and of commanding the ships of the Royal Navy; they tell 
us a good deal about the activities of the Navy in the Mediterranean, 
and are a useful source for some of the major operations of the second 
Dutch War, particularly the Four Days Battle and the events leading 
up to it. Mr. Anderson in an excellent “ Introduction ” both gives an 
outline of Allin’s life and discusses the main events mentioned in his 
Jowrnals, Aided by this, the reader should have no difficulty in making 
= use of this valuable source for the history of the Restoration 

Navy. 

e first volume of the Barrington Papers was dull reading, th 
it contained some interesting matter about signals and tactics. 1 
second should have a wider appeal. It illustrates Barrington’s activities 
in West Indian waters during the American Revolution. Barri 
was not a man of first-rate abilities and was well aware of the 
But, though no genius, he was a competent officer. His worst faults 
were a tendency to grumble and to despair in the presence of difficulties 
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he served with credit in 1778-79, when he returned home from 
his West Indian command he told George III that Britain could not 
hold her West Indian possessions against France and Spain. Barring- 
ton’s despondency did not arise from purely strategic considerations ; 
he felt, and said, that the Admiralty had not shown a due appreciation 
of his merits: What was more he was pro-Keppel and told Sandwich 
that Keppel ought once more to be given command of the main fleet. 
Yet he must have known that Keppel had declined to serve as long as 
Sandwich was head of the Admiralty. Politics were the curse of the 
Navy in the < pastewewe century. It would be interesting to know how 
far the Keppel controversy weakened Britain’s war effort in 1779-82, 
but the question has not yet been fully investigated. 

Mr. Pares has shown how difficult it was to maintain a fleet in the 
West Indies during the eighteenth century. The Barrington Papers 
confirm many of the points made in War and Trade in the West Indies. 
Rach of the British islands thought itself in danger of attack and 
clamoured for naval protection; at the same time the British colonists 
were quite ready to supply the enemy. Barrington complained that 
“two-thirds of the provisions sent out by our convoys enter the French 
islands by way of that Dutch sink St. Eustatia.” Desertion and 
disease were even more serious obstacles to the efficiency of our squadron 
than the cupidity and treachery of the islanders. Service on privateers 
was more profitable and more pleasant than service in the Navy; but 
nobody thought of removing one of the chief temptations to desert by 
abolishing privateering. Capable officers, as Pagley’s Sea Journals 
show, did their best to keep their crews healthy, but sickness exacted a 
terrible toll, especially in tropical waters. 

Those who know their Marryat will feel that Boteler’s Recollections 
might well have been written by the author of Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
Boteler’s book is a convincing tribute to Marryat’s veracity in depicting 
conditions of life in the Navy during the early nineteenth century. 
Boteler has nothing very remarkable to say, but his Recollections are 
fall of stories—some amusing, some grim—and illuminating details. 
One of these last may be mentioned here, since it shows the rapid decline 
in the efficiency of the Navy as a fighting force that took place after 
1815. Boteler was present at Navarino and commented on the poor 
oo of his ship: ‘“ Our men were not well instructed in gunnery, 

w how to load and fire, nothing more of the management and pro- 
perty of guns.” Yet prior to 1815 British gunnery had been excellent. 

Mr. Bonner-Smith’s editing leaves nothing to be desired. It is to be 
hoped that he will continue to enrich the series to which he has already 
contributed so much. Mark A. THomson. 


European Powers and South-East Africa: A Study of International 
Relations on the South-Hast Coast of Africa, 1796-1856. By 
Mazen V. Jackson. 1942, viii-+ 284 pp. Royal Empire 
Society’s Imperial Studies, No. 18, Longmans. 21s. 

Ty general histories, South-East Africa, having made a brief appear- 
ance in the Age of Discovery, is apt to disappear from Albuquerque's 
day to Livingstone’s. Professor Coupland in his recent work on Hast 
Africa and its Invaders made a comprehensive study of Arab power on 
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the East Coast and its contacts with Europeans. Now Dr. Jackgon, 
dealing primarily with Portuguese East Africa, has thrown further light 
upon this obscure field of history. Though there is inevitable over. 
lapping, and it is a pity that Miss Jackson’s work was largely written 
before Mr. Coupland’s appeared, this does not mean that the value of 
her contribution is seriously affected. The standpoint is different, and 
so in some measure are the materials. Miss Jackson’s most interesti 

new sources are to be found in the Arquivo Historico Colonial at Lisbon; 
but she has also, through the King’s Advocate’s reports to the Foreign 
Office, provided the most satisfactory account available of Captain 
Owen’s “ annexation”’ in 1823, and the subsequent disputes about 
Delagoa Bay. Her most successful essay in interpretation is her dis- 
cussion of the rivalry between Great Britain and France for control of 
the Indian Ocean and its reaction upon the history of South-East 
Africa. The Dutch, owing to the abandonment of the Mozambique 
Channel for the ocean route, had left the Portuguese alone : the British 
and French did not, for the development of the slave trade had created 
a close connection between Mozambique and the Ile de France (Mauri- 
tius) and Bourbon. Portuguese East Africa seemed an easy prey. 
“ T find myself,”’ wrote its Governor in 1797, ‘‘ on the island of Mozam. 
bique bearing the rigorous effects of the climate and administering the 
government of a decadent state with no funds for its maintenance, 
without income ... and without sufficient troops for its defence, 
almost without capable men with sufficient knowledge for legal or 
financial posts, without any white or Christian people, populated with 
Cafres, Moors, Gentiles and suchlike, surrounded with enemies and finally 
with everything in disorder.” Yet it escaped even a temporary occu- 
pation: France could not afford to detach a force to take it. After 
the wars external pressure increased as Britain began to wage her war 
against the slave trade, and traders of various nations began to take an 
interest in the coast; but the Portuguese fought a skilful rearguard 
action for the trade on which their economic life seemed to depend. 
Miss Jackson shows that to attribute the survival of Portugal in East 
Africa to the Anglo-Portuguese alliance is too simple a solution of the 
problem. Locally, the fidelity of some of the Bantu chiefs was a 
necessary condition: in general politics, the outcome of the rivalry 
between British and French influence in Portugal was not a foregone 
conclusion, and the principle of the integrity of Portuguese possessions 
was a diplomatic counter which Portugal used with some skill. Miss 
Jackson’s awareness of these wider issues redeems her history from mere 
triviality and makes it important for students of Anglo-Portuguese 
and Anglo-French relations and for those interested in the British 
campaign against the slave trade. As a South African she is naturally 
interested in the impact of the Great Trek upon the Portuguese colony, 
and Portuguese documents bearing on this are published, with trans- 
lations, in an appendix. She is inclined to overstress their importance; 
but the fault is a venial one. She has overrated the importance of the 
Sofala gold trade, and Milburn’s gross exaggeration of it ought perhaps 
to throw doubt upon his other figures. Her touch is uncertain on 
Indian questions, and it is unfortunate that she could not make use, 
for example, of Dr. C. H. Philips’s book on The Hast India Company, 
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1784-1834. But it is too much to expect a first book to be free from 
occasional weaknesses of background. On the whole Miss Jackson has 
handled her subject with intelligence and sound judgment, and has 
unravelled its complications with skill. W. P. MorRegtt. 


George Washington. By NaTHANIEL Wricut STEPHENSON and 
Watpo Himary Dunn. Oxford University Press, New York, Inc. 
(Oxford University Press). 1940. 2 vols. Pp. xiii + 473; 
vii + 596. Plates, etc. $10.00. 

Washington and the Revolution : a Reappraisal. Gates, Conway, and the 
Continental Congress. By BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York (Macmillan). 1940. Pp. xvii + 269. 
Port. $3.00. 


Tu late Dr. Stephenson was engaged at. the time of his death in 
1935 on a life of Washington, and had completed a draft of it as far as 
Washington’s first inauguration as president. This draft has been 
revised and corrected by Professor Dunn, who is alone responsible for 
the remainder of the book, Washington’s two terms as president and 
his at years. Although the two parts of the book are on much the 
same scale, they are so different in treatment that they cannot be 
discussed together. 

Dr. Stephenson’s part will give many readers much pleasure. If 
Washington had left fairly full diaries for the whole of his life, this 
would rank as a sparkling paraphrase and summary of them, enlivened 
by numerous anecdotes and by sketches of his contemporaries. Other 
readers will be more critical; a biography differs from a diary much as 
the history of a monastery differs from its annals; while for personal 
as well as for patriotic reasons it is desirable that everything that can 
be learnt about Washington should be preserved and published, what 
is required in a relatively short life of him is his training for war and 
politics, his history as commander of the American army and as presi- 
dent of the new republic, the qualities which fitted him for his tasks, his 
— aptitudes and interests. Some of this is to be disentangled 

m Dr. Stephenson’s narrative, but scarcely the most important part. 
The daily round of the greatest of men is very similar to that of the 
most ordinary; a succession of incidents in themselves without sig- 
nificance and of anecdotes selected mainly for their piquancy or their 
are quaintness, obscures alike the distinctive achievements of the 
subject and the peculiar features in his character. At their best works 
in this style give an effervescent and rather superficial sketch of their 
subject; at their worst the life of Keats is reduced to porridge. 

Military history is a technical subject of some difficulty; the life of a 
soldier in which it is ignored can never be a satisfactory performance. 
Dr. Stephenson’s treatment of this phase of Washington’s career is 
on There is no attempt to relate Washington’s conduct to the 

litary practice of his time. Despite his remarkable courage and his 


skill in such an engagement as Trenton, Washington as a commander 
in the field does not rank among the world’s greatest generals; his 
achievement was the organisation and maintenance of the American 
army. Dr. Stephenson gives a fair account of the preliminary con- 
fusion and difficulties; of the methods by which they were overcome 
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he has little to say ; and that little diminishes so rapidly that Washing. 
ton’s time at Valley Forge appears to have been largely taken up wi 
playing ball or attending a performance of Cato. 

The more obvious incidents of the war receive fuller treatment, 
Here Dr. Stephenson’s narrative is frequently challenged by Mr, 
Knollenberg’s studies. These are not so much finished accounts of 
various passages in the war as preliminary collections and examina. 
tions of evidence, preliminary syntheses such as every historian must 
make if he is to arrive at results of permanent value; they have the 
further disadvantage that Mr. Knollenberg always appears to be writing 
for victory, the almost inevitable fate of anyone seeking to overthrow 
accepted views; this should not influence the ultimate estimate of his 
work. Unlike Dr. Stephenson, Mr. Knollenberg treats Washington’s 
evidence like that of the other participants in the struggle, subjecting 
it to historical criticism. Washington is not an invariably reliable 
witness; he did not always give the correct succession of events when 
writing some time after they had occurred; in personal clashes, despite 
his general wish to be fair, he is sometimes too strongly biassed; his 
innate strength of mind and comparative lack of formal education, 
rendering him extremely tenacious of any belief which he had formied 
about an incident, were apt to betray him. , The sharp divisions which 
arose during the war between the various American commanders and 
politicians have unfortunately been perpetuated almost as hereditary 
vendettas by later historians, so that much of the history of the war 
has been reduced to bitter personal abuse and controversial imputation 
of motives. Mr. Knollenberg’s book, despite its limitations, is to be 
welcomed as a starting-point for a fresh study of it. 

In the account of Braddock’s disaster at the fords of the Mononga- 
hela in 1758 Dr. Stephenson has been badly served by Dr. Dunn. 
Shortly after Dr. Stephenson’s death Mr. Sydney Pargellis published 
an article 1 on the engagement; it was based on hitherto unpublished 
sources and eninglatdy supersedes all previous accounts; the account 
of the engagement in Dr. Stephenson’s text was, however, either not 
re-written or not sufficiently revised; so that this part of the book was 
out of date before it was published. 

It would, however, have been difficult to patch Dr. Stephenson’s 
text at this point. While he perceived Braddock’s importance in 
Washington’s career (Braddock was the only officer of high rank with 
whom Washington was in close contact for any length of time prior to 
the War of Independence, and treated Washington with great con- 
sideration), Dr. Stephenson’s characterisation of Braddock resembles a 
Shavian caricature. In general Washington’s contemporaries are 
judged not by any universal moral standard, but by their conduct 
towards him; the few who were his constant adherents receive faint 
— (‘no brother near the throne ’’); the many who fell out with 

im at one time or another are liable to receive vitriolic abuse. Almost 
every Englishman is either rake or fool or knave, if he does not combine 


» American Historical Review, xix (1936), 253-69. Mr. Pargellis has since 
published the documents on which it is based in Military Affairs in North America, 
1748-1765 : Selected documents from the Cumberland papers, 1936, of which he is 
the editor. I am indebted to Dr, Dunn's note for a reference to the article. 
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two or all three characters; while an English reviewer must bear this 
as best he can (though he may wonder whether a writer who can dis- 
miss the Countess of Huntingdon as an “eccentric Englishwoman ” 
can write anything on the eighteenth century that will be worth read- 
ing), he may protest at the treatment of Beaumarchais. Casually 
introduced as “ that mysterious mountebank ’’, he is later more fully 
characterised as 
“ one of the greatest charlatans of history, that incomparable trickster, the 
secret agent of the French government, who styled himself Comte de Beau- 
marchais. A rank fraud, he was no count at all, but Pierre A in Caron, 
trade a watchmaker, His career as a pretended noble, and the way he 
yed with the simple soul of the worthy provincial Mr. Deane, the great if 
rascally services which he rendered the American cause as its secret com- 
missary in Europe; all this is known to the world. Beaumarchais not 
unnaturally drew to himself other shady characters, men whose minds like 
his own had an affinity for the crooked.”’ + 


It is only fair to Dr. Stephenson to say that in one respect he has little 
national prejudice; Americans are liable to fare as badly at his hands 
as anyone else; Mr. Knollenberg vindicates some of them. Dr. 
Sephenson’s views on policies appear to be on the same footing as his 
views on men. 
Washington merits something better than Dr. Stephenson provides 
not only in achievement, but also in treatment; he is too good for 
jography, whether it be trivial and tedious or ecstatic; in his part 
of the book Dr. Dunn treats him according to his deserts. In three 
magnificent ee he narrates Washington’s history as president : 
his conception of the office, how he converted it into reality, his public 
activities, the qualities in his character and the passages in his experience 
which aided or restricted him in his work. Then follows a chapter on 
his private affairs during his two terms of office; then chapters on his 
retirement, and death and the fortunes of his reputation. There are, 
no doubt, occasional errors in proportion; the history of the reception 
of Jay’s Treaty appears to be better handled than that of the negotia- 
tions with Genét; there are superfluous panegyrics of Washington, 
superfluous not because Washington does not deserve them, but because 
they are already implicit in Dr. Dunn’s narrative; some reflections are 
shallow; there are too many references in the narrative to 
modern historians; and the short last chapter is rather pointless. 
These are slight blemishes; what is important is that Dr. Dunn 
handles his material in true historical style; a judicious, if rather 


* “Comte ” de Beaumarchais appears to be Dr. Stephenson’s error; so far as 

Tam aware Beaumarchais neither possessed nor claimed nor used the title. His 

’ acquisition and use of the title of Sieur de Beaumarchais were strictly legal; in 

later life he gleefully boasted of his having purchased it; the creator of Figaro was 

incapable of entertaining illusions as to its value. Dr. Stephenson again shows 
ignorance of French e in regard to Brissot de Warville. 

Tn the account of Washington's ancestors Dr. Lawrence Washington's living 

of Purleigh is described as ‘‘ one of the most desirable livings in the gift of the 

urch.’’ The ultimate source for part of this statement is probably 

an informant of John Walker who called it “ one of the best Benefices in these 

"—i.e., south-east Essex; it appears from the available evidence to have 

been @ good but not an outstanding living. Washington was presented to it by a 

Mrs. Jane Horsmanden. 
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frequent, use of quotations enriches his narrative ; so that for this part 
of Washington's life there is an account worthy of its subject. In the 
preface to this book Dr. Dunn writes that he had formerly planned “ 
short interpretative sketch ’’ of Washington ; it is to be hoped that he 
will find an opportunity to extend his contribution to the present book 
so as to cover the whole of Washington’s life. E. 8. peBurr. 


The Agadir Crisis. By Ima Curistina Bartow. 1940. vi + 422 pp, 
Milford and North Carolina Press. 24e. 


Tue diplomatic history of the Moroccan question has been the 
subject of a number of American monographs during recent years. In 
1930 Dr. E: N. Anderson’s important study, T’he First Moroccan Crisis, 
1904-6, dealt fully with the Algeciras conference. Miss Barlow, ins 
long, thorough, and handsomely-produced book, has now taken the 
story from 1906 to the final establishment of French supremacy by the 
Franco-German treaty of 4 November 1911. She has relied mainly 
on the collections of diplomatic documents on the origins of the 1914 
war published by the three governments most directly concerned; of 
these the British and German series are complete, but the French 
volumes have so far included only a few dispatches bearing on the 

osition in 1911. The earlier volumes of Affaires du Maroc in the 
Gives jaunes are, however, very full, and Miss Barlow is perhaps right 
in concluding that nothing very startling is likely to be found among 
the unpublished French documents. She has also made good use of 
Caillaux’s Agadir and other French memoirs, which are obligingly 
frank and indiscreet on some of the decisive points. 

Although the independence of the Sherifian Empire had been 
recognised at Algeciras, the preponderant interest of France and Spain 
in the maintenance of order within the Empire had also been estab- 
lished ; France was determined to pursue her advantage, and Germany 
was equally determined to prevent her doing so without adequate 
compensation. It seems to be going too far to say that the Casablanca 
crisis of 1908 “‘ was indeed only lightly less grave ”’ than those of 1905 
and 1911 (p. 62); it never attained the proportions of a major interna- 
tional crisis, for on this occasion Germany did not seek to use the 
situation to secure any major political or economic gain. The willing- 
ness of both powers to find some basis of compromise was shown in the 
Franco—German accord of February 1909, by which Germany recognised 
France’s special political interests in Morocco, and stated that her own 
interests were ‘‘ only economic.” 

Franco-German relations suffered a permanent deterioration as 4 
result of the six-months crisis of 1911, and the ensuing tension u- 
doubtedly helped to make the ultimate clash of 1914 more certain. 
The assessment of responsibility for this situation is Miss Barlow’s main 
task, although she has dealt very adequately with many incidental and 
contributory factors, such as the persistent, and generally unprofitable, 
attempts at the economic penetration of Morocco by the Mannesmann 
brothers and others. 

When French troops were sent to Fez at the end of April 191 
to protect European lives, Kiderlen-Wachter, the German foreign 
minister, made clear to the French ambassador, Jules Cambon, his 
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assumption that the French occupation would be permanent, and that 
Germany must have compensation. Cambon went to Paris for instruc- 
tions on 22 June, and on the 27th, when he was still in Paris, orders were 
sent to the German warship Panther to proceed to the southern Moroccan 
of Agadir. This ominous gesture effectively dispelled any hope 
that the crisis might end with a more or less amicable arrangement on 
the lines of the Franco—German accord of 1909, or the Anglo-French 
ent of 1904. Miss Barlow establishes two important points : 
firstly, that the French had not over-estimated the gravity of the 
situation in Fez; secondly, that Hammann, Brandenburg, and other 
writers are wrong in stating that Kiderlen sent off the Panther only 
after Cambon had been back in Berlin for several days and had made no 
move (pp. 218-19). Kiderlen’s failure for three weeks after this to 
to the British request for information produced in turn Lloyd 
—" warning in the Mansion House speech. 

e chief weakness of Miss Barlow’s book is a certain inability to 
distinguish wood from trees: with great thoroughness, and perhaps in 
an effort to show favour to no party, she has ended by working into her 
narrative almost every contemporary and later criticism of the govern- 
ments concerned, and it is not easy to see at times what her own con- 
dusions are. It is, for example, difficult to reconcile her various com- 
ments on British action during the crisis. She describes Grey as clutched 
by “a panicky fear’’; the British people were “ sick with neurotic 
fear”; even Winston Churchill was gripped (on one occasion) by a 
" of terror.” It seems a little unlikely that in this state of 
nerves they would have taken action which “ savoured greatly of big- 
stick diplomacy.’’ Miss Barlow’s own narrative does not bear out the 
view that they were either as panicky or as provocative as these com- 
ments suggest, and among her diverse explanations of British policy 
she seems to have given the right one when she says, of the Mansion 
House speech, 


Such a method can be justified only on the grounds that Grey and his asso- 
ciates believed that a critical stage had arrived where the British position 
must be clearly defined or Germany might become over-confident and preci- 
pitate war. This seems to have been the state of mind of the British govern- 
ment on July 21 (pp. 302-3). 


To assume, as she apparently does (p. 400), that the march to Fez, 
the Panther spring, and the Mansion House speech, are equally repre- 
hensible as ultimate causes of the great war, is, in fact, to confuse 
cause and effect. Kiderlen had no ground for thinking that the 
French Government had rejected the idea of compensation, and his 
action was an unnecessary and provocative attempt to strengthen his 
bargaining yet by a little sword-rattling. In the end he secured no 
more than he would have got by quicter diplomacy, and his hopes of 
separating France and En and were certainly frustrated. 

The book has an exvellent opening chapter on the political and 
economic geography of Morocco, but this, and indeed the whole narra- 
tive, badly need to be accompanied by a good map. There is a useful 
bibliography (with a few misspellings), and a particularly detailed 
index. . N. Meputoorr. 
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Studies in Diplomacy and Statecraft. By G. P. Gooon. 1942. vii4 
373 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Tus important collection of essays indicates both the width and 
the direction of Dr. Gooch’s writing during the last twenty years, 
With one exception they have been previously published, though not all 
in their present form. For a generation Dr. Gooch has been not merely 
our foremost authority on pre-1914 diplomacy : he has also maintained 
a serene and tolerant impartiality which is rare among even the best- 
intentioned specialists on contemporary history. Perhaps it would be 
fair to say that his interest is Pee in the documents and what they 
have to say, rather than in the crises that brought the documents into 
existence. Certainly these essays give some notable examples of his 
lucid, cool, unforced analysis of the vast masses of official and private 
correspondence, memoirs, pamphlets and apologias bearing on Euro- 

an diplomacy between the Franco—German and the first World Wars. 

e first five essays deal with this period ; there are, however, two essa; 
on earlier periods, “Hobbes and the Absolute State” and “ 
French Revolution as a World Force,” a survey of “ British Foreign 
Policy, 1919-39,” and two general studies, “ Political Autobiography” 
and “ Politics and Morals.” 

The central theme of the book is “‘ how rulers and statesmen have 
used or ought to use their powers, particularly in the sphere of forei 
affairs.’’ In studying this problem the author has viewed it mainly, 
though not entirely, in the light of the two great catastrophes of war mn 
1914 and 1939. The 1914 situation is approached from various angles, 
and the conclusions are inven in harmony, although close com- 
parison might discover certain divergencies between them. As the 
published official diplomatic documents of the pre-1914 era fill “ well 
over a hundred massive volumes ” this is perhaps not surprising. The 
brief but very interesting record of conversations with Grey, Kiihlmann, 
and Jagow in February 1929, here published for the first time, make 
clear Dr. Gooch’s rejection of the theory that Germany deliberately 
sought war. 


I. Grey believes that you, Bethmann and the Kaiser desired peace, but he 
thinks the military element wanted war and pushed you on. 

Jlegow). Nothing of the sort. eo was on holiday and was not con- 
sulted or was Moltke consulted till the end. The control of our policy 
was entirely in civilian hands. 


This view is generally accepted to-day among historians, and the 
question of war-guilt has in recent years turned more and more on the 
problem of assessing the effect on European relations of Germany's 
mode of handling international affairs. 
The more immediate cause of war was “ the co-existence of three 
deep-rooted antagonisms—the Franco-German feud about the Rhine 
ovinces, the Anglo-German dispute about the fleet, the Austro- 
ussian rivalry in the Near East’ (p. 104). The French—German- 
British triangle is examined in considerable detail, particularly in the 
long first essay on ‘‘ Franco—-German Relations, 1871-1914,” an expan- 
sion of the Creighton Lecture for 1923, which is now out of print. In 
the ‘nineties a new generation was growing up in France which did not 
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temember 1870, and the strength of pacifist opinion justified some hope 
that in time révanche would cease to be a dominant factor in her policy. 
She had, too, her own ambitions and fierce differences with England 
aid Italy; in the end, however, the anti-German aspect of her policy 
dominated all others, and the last hope of a permanent déente dis- 
with Poincaré’s accession to power in 1912. 
Dr. Gooch is careful in his general summaries of the causes of the 
war, which occur at several points in these essays, to bring out the 
ities of the problem, and he is clearly disinclined to attach 
exclusive responsibility to any one power. 

Some of the Powers could plead treaty obligations, while others plunged 
into the vortex at their own chosen time without even pretending that they 
were resisting attack. In every case the governing consideration was national 
interest, and most of them had little excuse to throw stones at one another. 
Allalike were functioning in an unorganised world (p. 324). 


The major share of the German Government in creating a general con- 
vietion of the hopelessness of any general détente is, however, illustrated 
ly in his vivid full-length portraits of Biilow and Kiderlin- 
a@chter, and in his survey of British diplomacy before 1914. The 
documents show the German leaders and diplomats of this generation 
tohave been, in a certain sense, peaceful; there was neither a deliberate 
choice of war to secure specific profits, as in the sixties, nor a hankering 
after war for its own sake, which was certainly one major factor in 


German policy in the late ‘thirties. But the German documents were 
ee inspection by foreign.statesmen and historians before 1914; 
and 


is no doubt that the Germans rattled the sword so effectively, 
for reasons of domestic policy, for emotional satisfaction, and for 
bargaining purposes, that, if they did not believe in the inevitability of 
war, almost everyone else in Europe did. 

This fundamental distrust of German policy continued to be the 
chief cause of the reluctance to take “ risks for peace ” after 1919. Dr. 
Gooch’s essay on British foreign policy from 1919 to 1939, the expan- 
sion of an address originally delivered to the Historical Association, 
faces squarely the question of the treatment of post-war Germany, 
“the main. problem throughout.” A further catastrophe could be 
averted in one of only two possible ways: the first was the path of 
reconciliation, the second was to deprive her “‘ of the means to aggress, 
not merely during the first years of peace when she was weak from loss 
of blood, but for the time further ahead when she had recovered her 
spirits and her individual strength.” Locarno failed, because it was 
not implemented by larger measures of conciliation. ‘‘ If there was too 
little conciliation during the Weimar era to win the average German to 
the new order, there was too little firmness when Hitler came to the 
helm” (p. 225). It is difficult to challenge this conclusion, although it 
is by no mieans certain that any measures of conciliation which were 

the range of practical politics in the ‘twenties would have per- 
manently satisfied the new Germany; Dr. Gooch believes that the path 
of reconciliation was implicit in Wilson’s Fourteen Points, but what 
were, to Germany, many of the most obnoxious features of the Versailles 
ment were also implicit in Wilson’s programme, Here, at any 
tate, in the best short survey of British policy between the wars that 
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has appeared, the vacillations and good intentions of successive British 
Governments are analysed carefully and dispassionately. 

Also in this memorable volume is the author’s delightful survey of 
the apologias of “‘ makers of history ’’ from Babur and Sully to Hitler 
and Mussolini. He believes that Bismarck’s Reflections and Recolle. 
tions “‘ stands at the top ”’ of the list of political autobiographies, “ no} 
merely because he is the greatest man who ever wrote a full-h 
narrative of his life, and not merely because the events he records are of 
world-wide significance, but because its value as a manual of statecraft 
is unsurpassed.” W. N. Mepticorr, 


SHORT NOTICES 


Tue object of Mr. H. G. Rawlinson’s India: a Short Cultural 
History (Cresset Press, 30s.) is to enable English readers “t 
realise the greatness of’’ India’s “ past achievements in religion, 
politics, art and literature”. To this end he gives a general account 
of Indian cultural development from the earliest times to the present 
day, fitting it into an outline of general Indian history. With so im. 
mense a subject, selection was the only possible course; significant 
trends alone could be followed; and the account of the British period 
is rightly on a much smaller scale than the rest. Detail has ben 
suppressed, especially long lists of names, in order to avoid confusion; 
this has left space for generous quotations from contemporary deseri 
tions of the courts and cities of the past. The result is not a patch 
work ; the whole is put together with great literary skill; and aboveal 
Mr. Rawlinson writes with infectious yet judicious enthusiasm of such 
heroes as Asoka and Akbar, of such masterpieces as the Sakuntala of 
Kalidasa. Every important movement appears to be included; if 
the accounts of the intercourse between India and the West in Greek and 
Roman times and of Sivaji and the Mahrattas are especially attractive 
in the reading, this is due not to disproportionate treatment, but to the 
inevitably ay depth of feeling given by Mr. Rawlinson’s special 
studies in these fields. There appear to be few errors or slips. The 
illustrations are admirable. 

There appears to be one deficiency. Mr. Rawlinson complains that 
“English people as a whole have been singularly blind to the signifi- 
cance of India’s contribution to world-culture; there has even beens 
positive distaste, born of prejudice and apathy, for Indian spiritual 
and wsthetic values.’”’ Yet he never gives a general estimate of Indian 
culture, although his book indicates clearly enough the intellectual and 

1 In a quoted translation on p. 240 an conty sixteenth-century Portugues 
describes a South Indian building as being partly “in the Romanesque style. 
The architectural term Romanesque does not appear to have come into use in ité 

resent sense until the nineteenth century; and the idea of architectural style 
probably not passed at this date beyond cultured circles in Florence, Rome, 
and one or two other Italian cities, 

On p. 386; “ the mind goes back to similar scenes [of pilgrim] life which mus 
have been enacted on the road to Canterbury in the days when England was still 
a religious country.’ This is bad, and presumably was not intended. 
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moral disparity between England and India: in English eyes the most 
attractive figures in Indian history are Buddha, who was ultimately 
rejected by orthodox Hinduism, Asoka, who was forgotten, Akbar, who 
wasanalien. The charges of prejudice and apathy are justifiable only 
as regards our general ignorance of Indian history and culture; such 
distaste as is felt by the educated is based on knowledge—perhaps too 
cial knowledge: thus the late Roger Fry describes the Indian 
as “one of the most completely anti-rationalist civilisations that has 
ever existed,’ and, referring especially to Hindu (non-Mohammedan) 
art, notes a lack of ‘‘ organising and co-ordinating power,” a lack that 
to exist in all manifestations of Hindu life and thought, once 
avery elementary stage is passed. India is above all the land of 
the village community; its political history, between the decline of 
Buddhism and the coming of the Mohammedans, largely a series of 
fleeting military despotisms, without organisation and without purpose. 
It is significant that there are no Hindu historians of the pre- 
Mohammedan period. 
Yet Buddha is the bearer of a message to all mankind; and Buddha 
from Indian soil. The beneficent effects of Indian influence 
can readily be seen in Khmer and in Javanese art; without it they might 
never have found an adequate means of expression; although in all 
that gives art its specific spiritual depth they are as superior to Indian 
artas is that of the Italian Renaissance to the Greco-Roman and Roman 
art which was its foster parent. For the west there is too great dis- 
for much assimilation to be possible; but a few western minds— 
one may instance Goethe, Shelley, and Flaubert —have been deeply 
stirred by Indian religion and literature; and obviously there has been 
considerable influence in some minor arts. Whether or not that 
influence is to be extended, for several reasons besides the disinterested 
pursuit of knowledge more general study of Indian culture is desirable ; 
80 far as it can be approached through history Mr. Rawlinson has 
provided an excellent introduction to it. E. 8. DEB. 


No one familiar with Dr. T. R. Glover's earlier writings will need 
any persuasion to turn the pages of this his latest—but we hope not his 
last—volume of essays, entitled 7'he Challenge of the Greeks and other 
Eesays (Cambridge University Press, 1942, 12s. 6d.). And if they get 
so far as that they are certain to do more, for it will be a rare page 
which does not contain some sentence that will lure them on. They 
need not be specialists in ancient literature or history to profit from 
Dr. Glover’s essays, for he has an uncanny knack of combining deep 
and intimate knowledge of classical literature with shrewd comments 
on the modern world, the fruits of a wide experience of life as well as 
letters. This collection consists mainly of papers now printed for the 
first time, but the one which gives the title to the book is a reprint of a 


__} For the latter see the article on ‘‘ Flaubert and India,” by M. Jean Seanec, 
in the Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. 4. 

are western criticisms of Indian culture and civilisation; the Indian 
might well reply that the west is besotted with materialism and the lust of pro- 
gees; that it is restless; and that its anthropomorphic monotheism is the vain 
attempt of finite man to impose his intellectual domination on the multiform and 


meomprehensible infinite. 
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B.B.C. broadcast, while an essay full of deep wisdom and bold 

on ‘ Purpose in Classical Studies’ is a presidential address to 
Classical Association. The historian, even though his field of 
may lie in more modern fields, will find much that will set him thinki 
profitably even in such essays as “ The Greek and the Forest,’’ “The 
Greek Farmer,’’ “‘ Emporia ” (which leads to Greek markets by way 
of the Grand Trunk Railway and Kingston, Ontario), ‘ Feeding the 
Athenians,” to be read with one on “ The Gastronomers,” and another 
on “ Iced Water,” with its glimpses of wide reading in the literatuy 
of the modern as well as the ancient world. It is a miscellaneoy 
collection, and highly provocative, and Dr. Glover is quite able to look 
after himself. What he says of the Greeks may well stand for his 
own book: ‘‘ Some people may not sympathise with these men and 
their feelings; then let me say ‘So much the better.’ You learn mon 
from people who contradict you and challenge your ideas than from 
people who echo what you say. ‘ What is the good ’, asked a grea 

‘ of reading a book when you agree with all of it?’ ” C. H. W. 


Masters of Political Thought. I. Plato to Machiavelli, by Michael 
B. Foster (1942, Harrap, 108. 6d.), is the first volume of a projected 
series of three which initiates yet another experiment in the teach 
of political theory. “The problem is, perhaps, a more difficult one in 
American universities than in this country, for there the teaching of 
the subject is usually by way of a systematic survey of the whole rang 
of theory, and is accompanied by concentrated study of a volume of 
selected extracts from the classical exponents of political thought. I 
this country, on the whole, students concentrate upon a few original 
works read in their entirety, and the use of selected extracts is not 
encouraged. 

The editor of this new series (Professor E. M. Saite) recognises that, 
ideally, original works should take the place of the source-book, but he 
argues that according to American methods this is impracticable :_ the 
ideal must give way to the practicable. The result is the series now 
planned, in which a few great political thinkers from Plato to Machia- 
velli are represented. by long extracts from their works which ar 
elucidated by a running commentary dovetailing the extracts together, 
In this first volume Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Augustine, Aquinas and 
Machiavelli are well represented, but early medieval thought is no 
adequately considered, and the reader will think of some important 
theorists samples of whose works ought not to have been omitted. 
While there may well be criticism of a scheme authorising students to 
neglect reading complete texts, that is not a reason for detracting 
from the work done by the author of this volume. The passages he 
has selected are representative, and there is much able and shrewd 
commentary in his book. Nor should the most casual student be left 
with the idea that there is nothing more to be done. Each section is 
provided with useful bibliographies and information about the texts. 


In his Wales: A Study in Geography and History (University of 
Wales Press, 3s, 6d.), Mr. E. G. Bowen has incorporated the material 
which he used in a series of thirty broadcast lessons to schools, 
result is an admirably clear and concise treatment of a subject which 
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pas hitherto been handled very badly. The three divisions: Physical 
phy, Historical Geography and Economic Geography, sufficiently 
jndieate the nature of the book, whose value is enhanced by a series of 
-eight pictures, maps and diagrams, and a carefully selected 
jography. D. W. 


Miss Exsa pe Haas’ short work of some 175 pages, ae 
ices, plates, bibliography and index on the Antiquities of Bail, 
bia Univ. Press: 15s. 6d.) is packed with matter based on 

sources, among which the Pipe and Close Rolls and various 
manuscripts of the a Brevium figure prominently. It is the 
result of many years of patient labour in America and England, where 
sources have had to be examined and drawn upon for this study of the 
administration of bail in England. The author states that there is no 
aed, to prove any particular thesis, but indicates support to the view 
of “ scholars who find the origin of bail in the contract situation 
arising out of the wergeld payment procedure.” 

Theories of the continental origins of bail are first discussed, and 
then we are taken through the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods. 

In the first of these periods the development of the idea of a surety 
who becomes responsible for the payment of the wergeld—a quasi 
trustee, as it were, for the debtor to the creditor—into one who stands 
surety for another in charges of crime, is seen through the succession 
of laws of the Anglo-Saxon kings. In the Norman period, the surety 
system, which had arrived at the tithing stage in Anglo-Saxon times, 
reached its highest development evolving in Frankpledge, a Norman 
adaptation of an Anglo-Saxon or Danish institution. But the author 
makes a clear distinction between frankpledge and bail, Abundant 
evidence is put forward to show that although the whole tithing, or 
frankpledge, did act as pledge or surety, much more frequently pledges 
are chosen as sureties for the particular case in question, and thus there 
is no necessary connection between frankpledge and bail. The frank- 

presented offenders; the bail sureties’ responsibility was to 

e the individual at the appointed time before the Court. 

The second, half of the book deals with ‘‘ Writs governing Release,” 
and of these the earliest and best known is the writ ‘‘ de homine reple- 
giando.” As more restrictions became placed on the issue of this writ 
—more crimes being included in the category of those irreplevisable— 
othér writs were invented, and there is discussion of the “de odio et 
atia,” the “ deponendo per ballium,” and the writ of mainprise or “ de 
manucaptione.’’ The years between the Assize of Clarendon, 1166, 
which established the presentment jury and the itinerant justices, and 
the Statute of Westminster I of 1275, provide the period in which the 

inciple of bail secures a permanent place in the body of the Common 
of England. 


1 There is one statement which might lead a reader astray. 8S ing of the 
ister of Writs sent to Ireland in 1227, the author writes (p. 64), “ Maitland 


estimates that the Register enclosed is an old one, poners forty younger 
e 


than Granvill’s treatise, and dating from the middle of the twelfth century.” 
On Plate A, which reproduces a page of this Hegieter, the date is given as ‘‘ middle 
ofthe 12th cent.”” What Maitland writes is, ‘‘ The Register that it gives is about 
forty years younger than Granvill’s treatise and affords the means of measuring 
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The seven wee and the bibliography add to the value of this well. 
prepared, well-documented, and well-produced work on the “ Anti 
quities of Bail.”’ W. H. A 


Sister Mary Kisupaveu has taken up a little explored subject for 
her doctoral dissertation in T'he Feast of the Presentation of the Virgin 
Mary in the Temple (Catholic University of America Press, ia 
D.C.; $2.00). This feast was only effectively established in the West 
in the late fourteenth century, after Philip de Méziéres returned from 
crusade and composed an Office of the Presentation of Our Lady, 
The formal introduction of the feast in the west was in 1372, and its 
official extension throughout Europe until it became of universal] 
observance in the Roman Church in 1585 was brought about by papal 
legislation. But the feast has a long history in the East, and it was 
observed in the West as well during the earlier period, ¢.g., in monasteries 
in England before the Norman Conquest. The author of this book has 
brought together the literary and historical sources relating to the 
culture and the feast in the Eastern Church and in the West before 
1372, and after a detailed study of Philip de Méziéres and his Office, 
traces the growth of the cultus in the late Middle Ages. The essay is 
an admirable survey of the literature of the subject and contains s 
valuable bibliography. It is a definite contribution to the history ofa 
little-known aspect of medieval life. 


Tue Board of Celtic Studies of the University of Wales has give 
students of both Welsh and English medieval history valuable soure 
materials in these two volumes. Both are excellent examples of the 
best type of scholarship in Welsh history, and both will take nn 
as indispensable evidence for the history of thirteenth-century Wales 
and the Edwardian Conquest. 

In the first of them (Littere Wallie. Edited with an introduction 
by J. G. Epwarps. University of Wales, Cardiff. 15s.) Mr 
Edwards has printed a set of documents which form part of a 
manuscript volume originally found among the archives of the 
Exchequer. It is a register of miscellaneous documents, a formulary 
book originally made for the use of a civil servant. It was put 
together in the reign of Edward I. The latest document it contains 
seems to be one from the year 1292, and the editor hazards the 
guess that it was probably completed before 1295, otherwise it must 
surely have contained some mention of the great Welsh rebellion which 
took place at that time. The documents connected with Wales in this 
volume mane one of the most important single collections of material 
extant for the history of Wales in the thirteenth century. They cover 
the years 1217-92, and therefore deal with the period which was the 
most restless and the most formative period in the history of medieval 
Wales. Their value as illustrations of all kinds of problems is v 
great, but the difficulty for an editor is to decide which of them n é 
comment in an introduction. Mr. Edwards has settled the question 


the growth of law during an important period—the period of the Great Charter” 
(Col, Pap. 1, 130). This surely means forty years later, or younger than 
Granvill’s work - 1187), not forty years older, which is the meaning taken by 
the author to the Register date from the middle of the twelfth century. 
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by limiting his remarks to the topic which overshadows all else in the 
jod, the career of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd. In so doing he has been 
able to make a telling contribution to Welsh history, to the study of 
’s principality in relation to Wales and England, and to his 
pe eon the years 1272 and 1282. Not all the documents are 
ies : many of them have been previously printed in such collec- 
tions as Rymer’s Foedera, but the editor has wisely decided to print all 
of them in full, on the ground that it will be convenient for the student 
to have a complete text available in one volume, and also because 
jous editions leave much to be desired in accuracy. 

The other volume (The Welsh Assize, Roll 1277-84. Edited with 
an introduction by J.C. Davims. University of Wales, Cardiff. 15s.) 
makes a contribution of a more specific kind to the history of the 
Edwardian conquest. Assize Roll 1147 is significant because it covers 
the years 1277-84, and contains the majority of the cases which 
came before a commission of oyer and terminer appointed for 
Wales and the Marches under the terms of the treaty of Aberconway, 
as well as a number of assizes and inquests relating to Wales and the 
Marches. This material throws new light on Edward’s treatment of 
Wales before the conquest, and adds much information about marcher 
laws and customs. It affords the first comprehensive account of cases 
relating to Wales and the Marches pleaded according to English and 
Welsh law, and studied in relation to patent rolls, plea rolls, and assizes 
and inquisitions may be made the basis of a very full acount of the 
administration of those parts. 

The editor has attempted to give as much of the material in full 
asis possible within the limits of his space : those parts of the roll which 
are of special significance are given in a full Latin text : such parts of 
particular pleas as illustrate points of Welsh or marcher law are given 
in Latin, while the remainder of the plea has been translated omitting 
ne of pleading. There is a long introduction which is a 

ite contribution to the history of law and administration in Wales 
inthe thirteenth century. It is to be hoped that Mr. Davies will con- 
tinue his work in this field and provide more material of a similar kind, 
for it is essential to a sound understanding of the history of Wales at a 
qtitical and by no means an easy period of its history. C. H. W. 


Tug third volume in the publications of the recently formed Anglo- 
Norman Text Society (Anglo-Norman Letters and Petitions. Edited 
by Dominica M. Lucon. 1941. Oxford: Blackwell. 63s.) is an 
important contribution to the source material for the reign of 
Richard II. Miss Dominica Legge, who was entrusted with the 

tion of the volume, has previously shown her skill in handling 
fen and other documents of this nature, and her editorial work in 
this volume will enhance her reputation for Anglo-Norman scholar- 
ship. It is regrettable that the death of Miss M. V. Clarke deprived 
her of the co-operation of a scholar who had made the period her own, 
new a great deal about this manuscript, and would undoubtedly 
have been a great help in dealing with the historical part of this 


These documents come from an All Souls manuscript, which has 
No. 107.—voL. XXViil. I 
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long been known and used, although only about a dozen out of the four 
hundred and fifty odd documents have previously been printed. The 
part now published consists ef specimen documents falling within the 
period 1390-1410, which were brought together into a formulary for ugg 
as a precedent book for a royal official. Who he was is not known for 
certain, despite several attempts which have been made to identify 
him. The editor has boldly gone over the ground afresh in her intro. 
duction, and the arguments she produces in favour of John Stevenes,a 
clerk in the service of the Archbishop of Canterbury and of the ki 
seems to be very strong, if not quite conclusive. The importance of the 
documents for historians of the fourteenth century lies in their mig. 
cellaneous character. They include signed letters of Richard IIs 
reign—of great value because of the disappearance of the signet records~ 
letters from the Treasury, and private letters from the correspondene 
of Archbishop Arundel and Bishop Despencer of Norwich. 

_ To attempt an analysis of the historical significance of the contents 
of these documents would be impossible within ordinary limits, but, a 
the editor says, the diversity of the contents means that there is some. 
thing that will attract the notice of every historian of the period, how. 
ever much of a specialist he may be, and the collection should becomes 
happy hunting ground for all. Miss Legge’s editorial work includess 
scholarly introduction on the manuscript, and some useful notes and 
references to individual documents, together with a good glossary and 
an index of names and places. It is a pity that she did not complete 
her work with a detailed subject index, which is essential if so misce 
ous a collection is to be made really accessible. C. H. W. 


Srx years ago Mr. Blake published his Huropean Beginnings in Wea 
Africa, 1454-1578, an admirable work that at once took its place as the 
standard account of its subject. Now he has edited for the Hakluyt 
Society Europeans in West Africa, 1450-1560 (Second Series, LXxxvi 
and LXxxvll. xxxvi + 461 pp. £2 14s.), a collection of the mor 
important documents on which that book was based. Most of them 

ill be new to English readers : nearly a third are printed here for the 
first time. 

The volumes are divided into three parts, each of which has an 
authoritative editorial introduction. Section I deals with Portuguese 
enterprise in West Africa from 1462 to 1560. Among the most interest- 
ee documents it contains are the grant of trading rights to the 
inhabitants of Sio Thomé (no. 13), which shows how extensive were 
their privileges and what a great place the islands was intended to hold 
in the Portuguese empire, and those relating to the factory of Arguim 
in Mauretania—the first post ever established by Europeans in tropi 
Africa—and the slave trade on which it depended (nos. 25, 39, 40 and 
44). 

In the second section Mr. Blake sets out the main evidence so far 
discovered for the early rivalry of Castile and Portugal in West Africs 
between 1453 and 1480. He is far from claiming that his accounts 
definitive : rather, he suggests that among Spanish archives there may 
be important documents relating to the Castilian voyages to Guinea i 
this period, ‘ records whose full significance has so far escaped the 
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notice of students intent only upon investigating the Columbine 


Section III, ‘The Early English Voyages to West Africa,’’ will be 
of the widest interest to students in this country. It includes a num- 
ber of valuable new documents, such as the English merchants’ claim 
to freedom of trade in Guinea (no. 140)—a thorough-going statement of 
the theory of “‘ effective occupation ”’ as against Portuguese exclusive- 
ness; Martin Frobisher’s highly-coloured account of Portuguese rule 
on the Gold Coast (no. 141); and a series of extracts from the records 
of the High Court of Admiralty, revealing a new phase in the history 
of the English Barbary trade (nos. 134-137 and 150-155). Besides 
these documents, Mr. Blake has printed here, with a useful if not 
exhaustive editorial commentary, all the relevant passages from 
Hakluyt, beginning with the projected English voyage to Elmina in 
1482 and ending with Towerson’s third expedition in 1558. The narra- 
tives of the African voyages are not among the finest in Hakluyt, 
though they contain some pleasant things—Richard Eden’s delicious 
account of elephants, for example; but without the information they 
furnish, how little of the story we should know! It is right that an 

ish reader’s last feeling on finishing these volumes, after one of 
admiration for the editor’s patience and skill, should be one of gratitude 
tothe memory of Richard Hakluyt, who alone has preserved for us so 
many of the records of the earliest impact of England on Africa. 
J. 8. 


Joun DuKE oF ALBANY (1481-1536), who pn so great a part in 
the history of Scotland during the prrwr,| oO 


James V, certainly 
merited a biography, and with the aid of the Carnegie Trust in publica- 
tion Miss Maria W. Stuart has produced a life of The Scot was a 
Frenchman (Wm. Hodge, 1940, 12s. 6d.). The author has attacked 
her task with relish, and has done real service in calling attention to the 
period when Albany, having quitted Scotland for good, showed himself 
an active diplomatist in France and Italy. She has turned to good 
account some of the “‘ Letters and Papers ” (Henry VIII) which have 
80 far received little attention, and she has drawn also upon some 
unpublished material in the Register House in Edinburgh. 

Her historical equipment is not, however, equal to her enthusiasm. 
Her references to the history of France and of Scotland, and to the 
titles of some of the actors in her drama, show a lack of background ; 
her quotations from Latin authors and even from the Acts of the Parlia- 
ments of Scotland do not inspire confidence; she leaves much of the 
sixteenth-century French untranslated. Her selection of appendices 
isodd. There was no real reason to reproduce poems by Traber and 
Skelton, or documents from Teulet’s collection; and while one or two 
of the ee are of interest, the reader is in some cases left to speculate 
as to their origin. It must be added that the writer is uncritical. She 
produces, apparently in good faith, as a voucher for the antiquity of 
the Franco-Scottish Alliance, an “ Act of Louis XIV’s Reign ” which 
assumes the reality of the treaty between Charlemagne and Achaius ; 
and although she cites Hannay as an authority, her description of the 
erection of the “‘ Court of Session or College of Justice ” bears little 
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trace of Hannay’s doctrine on this important matter. Rightly t 
assess the importance of Albany in a diplomatic world of great com. 
plexity is, admittedly, a very difficult task; and the good sense, the 
good taste and the obvious hard work of the author have not availed 
to produce a satisfying biography. J.D. M. 


Dr. James M. Arrxen’s The Trial of George Buchanan before the 
Lisbon Inquisition (Oliver and Boyd, 1939; 12s. 6d.) is a close and 
scholarly examination of an episode in this great Scottish humanist’s 
life, when his teaching at the Royal College at Coimbra, Portugal, was 
abruptly interrupted by arrest and trial before the a, sero, for 
heresy. Buchanan was arrested in August 1550, and the lengthy pro 
ceedings against him ended with his sentence in July 1551. He was 
released from imprisonment in a monastery in December 1551, and 
finally allowed to leave Lisbon at the end of February 1552. The 
documents on which Dr. Aitken’s study is based were discovered half 
a century ago—too late to be used by Hume Brown in his biogra 
of Buchanan—and were subsequently published. The evidence is 
therefore not new, but has been submitted to a fresh and careful examina. 
tion. The core of Dr. Aitken’s book is an amended text, with accom. 
panying translation into English, of the two general statements in 

tin which Buchanan wrote by way of defence while his several 
examinations were proceeding. Dr. Aitken has added his own valuable 
commentary in the form of generous annotations, has prefaced the 
documents with a 7 of Buchanan’s brief Latin autobiography and 
with a study of the Inquisitorial process and the problems it raises, and 
has appended a series of discussions of other problems. Though the 


character and arrangement of the book make it essentially a work for 
scholars, anyone interested in Buchanan will find that it reconstructs, 
so far as the evidence allows, the story of ee but obscure years 


in his life. Dr. Aitken holds—probably with justice—that Buchanan 
at that time was a Catholic Reformer rather than a Protestant. r 
J. E.N. 


Privy Councillors in the House of Commons, 1604-29, by David K. 
Willson (University of Minnesota Press; 36s.), is yet another contribu. 
tion to the parliamentary history of the seventeenth century by one of 
the many American students who owe their interest in the constitutional 
history of the Stuart period to the stimulating influence of Professor 
Wallace Notestein. 

The theme he has chosen to work on is an interesting one, 
the importance of which has been suspected rather than proved by 
earlier students of the period. It is well known that one of the ways 
in which the Tudor sovereigns controlled and directed parliamentary 
activities was through the little group of councillors al officials who 
were members of the House of Commons. This group, acting for the 
monarch, who was thus able to remain in the bac d, were effee- 
tively the leaders of the House, and under Elizabeth they acted 864 
buffer when the Commons began to make demands for more indepen- 
dence. With the coming of the Stuarts they lost that position and 
became spokesmen for the Crown in a House which they could no longet 
control, Mr. Willson’s study is an attempt to explain the reasons for 
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that change. His book, however, does more than that. The opposi- 
tion of the Commons to the Councillors was a pointer in the direction 
of the later theory of ministerial responsibility, and he has used his 
. work to review the development of parliamentary procedure during this 
He brings out very clearly the way in which the Council pre- 
for a meeting of parliament, and his interesting chapter on the 
of Salisbury as parliamentary manager for the Crown and his 
detailed study of the meeting of the parliaments of 1614 and 1621 are 
tening contributions to parliamentary history. He brings out 
clearly the way in which councillors gradually lost their influence 

inthe Commons. 

As is to be expected from one of Professor Notestein’s students, 
Mr. Willson has drawn widely on unpublished parliamentary diaries 
for his material, while he has used with good effect the sumptuous 
collection of materials made available in Professor Notestein’s publica- 
tions of Commons Debates. He has produced a monograph which makes 
distinctive contributions to parliamentary history, especially to the 
development of parliamentary procedure during the early Stuart 


Pznpine the coming of a time when it will be possible to publish an 
ample history of the National Anthem, Dr. Percy A. Scholes has pub- 
lished his findings in “‘ God Save the King !”’ the History and its Romance 
(Oxford University Press, 1942, 2s.). He traces the origin of words and 
music; gives the circumstances of the first general adoption of the song ; 
later variants in the words, with specimens of new versions and parodies ; 
and accounts of the diffusion of the song in other countries, of some 
special performances, and of its peeines on various occasions. He 
has little to say about it as part of the nation’s propaganda, but shows 
why it was acclimatised in Germany at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. In general Dr. Scholes treats the history tactfully, steering 
skilfully between excessive patriotism and the innumerable opportuni- 
ties for gibing; he is rather hard on Queen Victoria for doing homage 
at the tomb of Napoleon. There are a few interesting illustrations. 
Altogether this is a model of what a popular work should be. 


Mr. E. G. Forrester has chosen a fruitful subject of study and has 

— a useful monograph for students of constitutional history in 

orthamptonshire County Elections and Electioneering 1695-1832 
(1941, Oxford University Press, Milford, 10s). 

The part of the classical English constitution of the eighteenth 
century which won most praise from contemporaries and later historians 
was the representation of the counties, and Mr. Forrester’s object has 
been to test the evidence for this verdict by a close examination of the 
working of the system in one county where the landed interest was 
fairly evenly divided on party lines, and was represented by many 
great territorial families, some of them including outstanding national 
Personalities, His description of the great election contests of the 
Frey and his narrative of negotiations during the intervals provide a 

ly picture of the local intrigues and their reaction upon national 
politics. The author has used for his work local collections of personal 
and business letters, election books, committee notes, personal rough 
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drafts and memoranda, bundles of bills, account and poll books, as well 
as printed ballads, newspapers, pamphlets, and scrap books, By 
ilful piecing together of this rather scrappy material Mr. Forrester 
has succeeded in producing a readable and interesting study which 
reveals how the landed interests and Anglicanism expressed themselves 
in the county in a consistent and enduring Toryism. As Mr. Forrester’s 
analysis shows, they never returned a Whig as knight of the shire for 
over a century, and only once throughout the period did one of their 
members hold ministerial office. Owing to the fact that throughout 
the period Northampton was unusual in having a large number of 
great territorial magnates possessing estates within its borders, their 
party divisions and personal jealousies left the electoral control to 4 
large extent in the hands of a squire oligarchy. Hence the county 
gentry were unable to maintain their claim of independence against 
the claims of aristocratic control. 
Mr. Forrester’s book is a good example of the possibilities inherentin 
a study of national history through local history, and he has made a 
useful contribution to constitutional studies. The book is well anno. 
tated and there is a convenient select bibliography which will take 
students further into this interesting subject. 


In some 260 well-translated pages, enriched by many choice photo. 
phs and an interesting composite map, Professor Halecki has 
admirably filled a gap in our historical equipment with his History of 
Poland (1942, Dent, 15s.). We know that Poland occasioned the 
second world war, that in it she has played the hero, and that she 


must gravely complicate the peace. We are ne to have become 


the seat of her Government and to be fighting by her side on land and 
sea and in the air. But she remains of all great countries the least 
known and understood in Britain. Distance, inaccessibility, poverty, 
differences of language, religion, society and politics—all have combined 
to keep our two nations apart. Now we find ourselves endowed witha 
lucid, learned and temperate conspectus of Polish history from the hand 
best qualified in all the world to write it. Few men will ever know 80 
well as does the author the history, languages and culture of both 
eastern and western Europe and of the New World. Inspired by the 
Poland of the Ostra Brama and of Czestochowa, he can condemn “ the 
ill will which accumulated against all the Dissidents” and find the 
blood-bath of Torun revolting. Indeed; the large humanity and the 
nobility with which the long procession of Polish worthies’ sorrows and 
achievements is surveyed must give the book an abiding value. King 
Stanislas might well be consoled for a thousand humiliations by the 
author’s just tribute to his manifold initiative and to “ the merit of 
getting the best minds of his epoch to work together around his fas- 
cinating person.”” “Thanks to Napoleon,”’ we read, “ Poland, instead 
of Souniledes in oblivion, lived years of.true grandeur beyond the 
tomb; and it is this that the Poles will never forget.” After “the 
saddest century in the whole of our history,”’ despite the Messianic 
creed of Mickiewicz and the sacred memories of 1863, the quarrel of 
1914 between her “‘ two inexorably hostile neighbours ” prepared the 
way for the reborn Poland of 1918. There ended the original edition, 
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written in French. Professor Halecki’s new book is itself a historical 
document of no small value. Reborn Poland was in no way more 

jous than in her devotion to learning, and in 1936 a congress of 
historians met at Warsaw. To mark the occasion, the original book 
was written. Some three years later the author’s home and work in 
Warsaw were destroyed. He led the literary Poland which side by 
side with political and military Poland arose in Paris, only to be 
shattered a few months later. In the spring of 1941, from a professorial 
chair in the United States, he traced the history of reborn Poland in 
three invaluable chapters, Resurrection, Reconstruction and Destruc- 
tion. The narrative is marked no less by perfect frankness than by the 
sympathy which does justice to the most diverse and jarring Polish 
statesmen and by the faith which finds a silver lining in the darkest 
clouds. Its invincible and impeccable fairness, nothing extenuated 
nor aught set down in malice, lends force to the grim indictment in the 
final chapter. The Germans, by the spring of 1941, had made Bis- 
marck’s ‘‘ Ausrotten’”’ pale, while in cruel persecution “ the red Tsar- 
dom ” had surpassed the white. But “ that new experience of bound- 
less suffering and misfortune, worse than any other preceding it,” 
leaves Poland a State and not without allies; she is also a great symbol 
belonging to universal humanity and a nation “ infinitely more 
conscious of her unity and immortality ” than in the half century after 
1864. On the Armistice and Independence Day of 1941 Professor 
Halecki, as a conscientious historian, preserved his final chapter as it 
stood. We may hope that, like Mickiewicz, he may have reason to 
believe in the repentance of Poland’s most brutal historic foe. . 
W. F. R. 


Tae word culture has several figurative meanings; for Professor 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker in T’he Golden~Age of Colonial Culture (New 
York University Press; Oxford University Press, 1942, $3.00) it 
Sg to mean chiefly the education, the houses and their furnishings, 

the more rational amusements of the well-to-do; indeed, M. 
Jourdain would very nearly satisfy the requirements, were it not that 
intellectual achievements are occasionally thrown in as a makeweight. 
In six lectures Mr. Wertenbaker describes these elements in the life of 
six eighteenth-century American towns, from Boston to Charleston. 
He shows how what was imported from England was modified by the 
religious, political, social, economic, and geographical conditions in 
each settlement; and carefully describes the resulting divergences. 
This is the most important feature of the book; the short accounts of 
the scientific work of such men as Franklin, Clayton, and Garden, are 
also attractive. 

There is rather much generalisation of the kind that hardens and 
formalises the more or less casual habits of a few into rigid laws for all. 
There is little indication of the size of the groups enjoying this culture, 
rather serious deficiency in an account ia. development so largely a 
_— of wealth. The English culture of the time—still in Mr. 

ertenbaker’s sense—is made too uniform; whereas it is probable 
that Massachusetts was linked with one social group at home and Vir- 
ginia with another, each of these groups having its own peculiarities. 
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The art-history is old-fashioned on the one hand and on the othe 
neglects the social and economic factors ee of art of 
certain types. Thus the timber buildings of early New England ap 
held to constitute a local architectural tradition, broken when the 
eighteenth century well-to-do put up brick houses, whose designs wer 
taken from English books on architecture. The use of timber fo 
houses was due not to any artistic purpose, but to economic factor; 
when people acquired wealth they moved into masonry; they had 
done the best they could with timber, but they had not used it fo 
choice. The work of American cabinet-makers and silversmiths js 
very nearly elevated from good craftsmanship—and it ap to 
have been very good—to the status of a fine art. Such a p as 
“the accepted rules of Georgian architecture ’’ betrays the modem 
architectural text-book (‘‘ L’art de reconnaitre les styles ’’); eighteenth. 
century architecture, maugre all the dictators of taste, evolved 
continuously and declined to be bound by rules. 

For culture in the humane sense Mr. Wertenbaker has very littl 
space; the nearest that he gives is lists of books advertised by book. 
sellers or of plays performed by travelling companies; he makes no 
attempt to examine from their writings the reading of any of the colon. 
ials, or their understanding and appreciation of what they read. But, 
slight as it is, the book has much to give to the reader who will con- 
stantly test it by his own knowledge and experience. _E. 8. de. B. 


Two American books on American history, while unsuitable for use 
in English schools, merit the attention of English teachers of the subject. 
These are Our United States, by Messrs. J. A. Woodburn, T. F. Moran, 
and H. C. Hill (1941 edition, Longmans, 10s. 6d.), and Growth of the 
American People, by M. W. Jernegan, H. E. Carlson, and A. C. Ross 
(1941 edition; Longmans, 12s. 6d.). The former, intended for boys and 
girls in “‘ the upper-elementary and junior high-school grades,” is the 
more readable of the two; but the latter, a “ senior high school text,” 
is more important not only on account of its greater detail, but also as 
showing the value attached in America to knowledge of history as 
foundation for citizenship. Both books are illustrated, the Growth of 
the American People the better of the two; and both are ie 
provided with excellent maps; these deserve special study. 
attach to every chapter schemes for class work, questions, and 9 
forth, and instructions for further reading. 


Tux title and subtitle of Mr. Eric Ecclestone’s T'he Growth of Modern 
America: a Short History of the United States (Bell, 1942; 38. 64.; 
school edition, 2d. 6s.) diverge so far as to make it desirable to explain 
that the book is in fact a short general history of the United States 
with, if anything, comparatively too little attention paid to the most 
recent period. The interest is mainly political and constitutional, the 
economic development being described only so far as is necessary for 
the understanding of the rest; above all, America is seen as a land of 
democratic aspiration. The general handling is excellent; the style is 
engaging; adroit use is made of quotations, the sources ranging in time 
from the Mayflower compact to President Roosevelt’s third Inaugural 
Speech. The book does not appear to be very suitable as a text-book, 
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but deserves a place in the school library; it should also help the 

reader who wants a preliminary outline of American history 

the British point of view. The illustrations, consisting of four 

ortraits and some maps and diagrams, are rather inadequate for a 
text-book.* 

Tnx influence of the American past on the present has led Mr. D. W. 
Humphreys and Miss M. E. Beggs, in Introducing America (Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 1942, 2s.), to draw from the past “‘ those things which 
help us to understand America to-day.”” They hope that “ the reader 
will find this introduction to America interesting enough to make him 
or her want to find out much more about America’s history.”” Only 
the book’s effect on children and fresh readers can determine how far 
they have succeeded; it is certainly an excellent introduction to the 
subject. The authors have both visited America; they write well and 
give clear and reasonably simplified accounts of matters of current or 
recent interest; among many enlightening passages one may note 

jally that on the relative positions of men and women in America 

and in this country. The book ends with a short reading list. The 

production of the book is not so good as could be wished ; it is generally 

undistinguished and some of the illustrations are feeble ; for the authors’ 

something more attractive is necessary. There is a brief 
Seed by Professor H. Hale Bellot. 


In The United States (J. M. Dent, 1942, 2s. 6d.), Mr. George W. 
Southgate, while treating with special emphasis the constitutional 
history and the foreign policy of the United States, has in fact rather 
limited himself to these aspects of the country’s history; and this for 
a country where social and economic forces have been more openly 
and immediately active than elsewhere. Hence the merits and the 
defects of the book : notably an excellent chapter on the constitution 
and the general insufficiency of the last few chapters. Although it is 
rather too short and too annalistic as an introduction to American 
constitutional history, it should prove a useful supplement to more 
general works. 


Dr. C. F. Srrone’s America Yesterday and To-day: the Story of 
the American People for Schools (University of London Press, 1942, 
2s. 6d.) is excellently designed for its purpose. The dominating geo- 
graphical, social, and economic conditions, are all described; in the 
historical narrative interest is concentrated on those elements or phases 
which are most likely to appeal to children’s imagination and to hold 
their interest. Military events have been ruthlessly if necessarily 


1 P. 29. Lafayette was of little value for the training of Sees 
army; he came to America as a young enthusiast with not very much military 
experience. P, 69. An ‘‘ overwhelming Republican victory *’ in the presidential 
election of 1860 requires qualification. The gibe about the War Office on p. 29 
is rather cheap. 

Teachers may be interested to note that the conventional account of Lincoln's 

er has recently been challenged by Mr. L. A. Warren in an article in the 
Indiana Magazine of History (vol. xxxvmt, 1942, pp. 251-64). Mr. Warren shows 
that the father was an ordinary pioneer farmer na craftsman (he was a carpenter), 
not particularly feckless or improvident or poverty-stricken; if anything, 
possessing some good qualities, but with too little education or training to make 
much use of them. 
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sacrificed; a more serious defect is the insufficient attention paid t 
American political and social idealism. The book is well provided 
with maps and tables, and is admirably illustrated, though the pictur 
of the Pilgrim Fathers on the Mayflower and of Penn making a treat 
with the Indians (West) might be discarded from text-books. Neither 
is contemporary with the event depicted and neither has any serion 
claims as an historical reconstruction. 


Dr. C. F. Strona in The Story of the American People (Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd.; University of London Press, 1942, 7s. 6d.) set out 
to provide the general reader with “a book on American 
written by an Englishman”; what he has achieved is a long historical 
essay, an account of contemporary America as seen by the light of 
history, rather than a formal history ; for this reason the descriptive and 
reflective passages are superior to the narrative, which is at time 
perfunctory. The description of the land as a whole and the account 
of the origins of the American Revolution are good; but the most 
interesting chapters are those on the Wild West and the end of the 
Frontier and on the American way of life. The English contribution 
appears in a power of vision less dazzled by material development and 
size and success than is common among American writers; but the 
questioning and criticism are not so sharp as Mr. Hill’s. Readem 
should not be deterred by the bad style, shambling sentences laden 
with parentheses and occasionally exemplary grammatical errors; 
but what can be expected of an author who can maul a quotation from 
Leviathan’? The short bibliography gives a useful list of novels, but 
is less satisfactory for other works. There are many illustrations, 
rather poorly reproduced; those from photographs and contemporary 
representations are well selected, but there are three fanciful recon- 
structions of little value. 


Mz. C. P. Hitx’s object in his A History of the United States (Edward 
Arnold, 1942, 5s. 6d.) is to provide boys and girls of about fifteen or 
sixteen years of age with an account of the political and economic 
development of the United States. His account, which comes down 
to November 1940, is very full so far as material progress and the factors 
contributory to it-are concerned; the chapter on the Sections and 
Slavery prior to the Civil War and the description of the New Deal are 
particularly good, though in the former the account of the moral evils 
of slavery is inadequate. For the period after the Civil War the English 
point of view is too obtrusive; attention is paid not so much to the 
development that has taken place as to the evils that have accompanied 
it; and this without enough analysis of what to English eyes appear 
to be the fundamental weakness of American civilisation, its materi 
ism, its habit of measuring all things by their material value. There 
is some adverse criticism of the methods of American expansion in the 
imperialistic period at the opening of the present century; Mr. Hill 
would probably apply like standards to British achievements in the 
same period, ‘There appear to be a few unimportant slips in statements 
relating to other than American history, but none of much account. 
In the account of the Senate it is not made clear that a third of its 
members are elected every second year. Log-cabins (pp. 64, 67, 9%) 
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are overworked ; most farmers lived in frame houses. Garland (p. 185) 
isa misprint for Garfield. As regards style: “ these people came to the 
New World because they were sick of the Old ’’ is slang, and ugly at 
that. Calhoun “ wanted him court-martialled ”’ ( p- 102) is an Ameri- 
cnism. The word ‘ phenomenal” is invariably misused. There 
are a few other places where adjustment is desirable. The book is 

ided with good maps, and an appendix gives a useful account of 
the political parties. ‘The style is clear and straightforward, but the 
book may perhaps prove rather advanced for the children for whom it 
js intended; it should be of service to the general reader who wants a 
short but detailed history of the United States. 


The World War in Maps, edited by Mr. George Goodall (Messrs. 
George Philip & Son, Ltd., 1942, 2s.), consists of thirty-one pages, 10 
by 74 inches, of coloured maps, political, military, and economic, with 
short texts and some statistical information; the most recent shows 
the Russian counter-offensive to 30 April 1942. The maps illustrating 
the various campaigns and those of the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
are perhaps the best. An Atlas of the U.S.S.R., by Mr. Jasper H. 
Stembridge (‘“Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs,” no. 61; Oxford 
University Press, 1942, 4d.), consists of sixteen maps or diagrams, with 
accompanying text. The maps are inevitably too small in scale and 
are too littered with symbols showing products and so on; they are not 
up to the standard of the clear and informative text. 


Treitschke’s Das Deutsche Ordensland Preussen has often been 
referred to as a formidable influence upon German political opinion, 
but since it first appeared in 1862 it has never been translated into Eng- 
lish. Under the title T'reitschke’s Origins of Prussianism it has been 
translated by E. and C. Paul (Allen and Unwin, 1942; 7s. 6d.). It is 
interesting as an account of the German thrust into what afterwards be- 
came East Prussia and of the origin of the antagonism between Prussians 
and Slavs. It reveals, too, the anti-semitism, the worship of the State, 
the admiration of Prussianism, the conviction that the Hohenzollerns 
working through Prussia had a divine mission to unify Gefmany which 
were the characteristic elements in Trietschke’s thought and, through 
his works, have dominated modern German political ideas. 


Ar the age of eighty, “‘ the senior fellow of a very ancient college,” 
who has kept every academic term at Oxford since October 1878, 
Sir Charles Oman could fairly plead justification for the writing of 
Memories of Victorian Oxford (Methuen, 15s.). The book is pleasantly 
written, chatty autobiography such as might have been anticipated 
from his earlier book of memoirs. Into the thirty-three chapters he 
has packed much interesting and amusing gossip, and he gives graphic 
Spee of life at Winchester and New College in the ‘seventies, and at 

Souls for a considerably longer period. Those who like good univer- 


sity stories, examination howlers, discipline of nineteenth-century 

senior common rooms, will find plenty to interest them, while students 

of history will find much material for criticism as well as approval in 

the more serious passages where Sir Charles delivers his opinions on 

— of history, the history of books, and the Oxford lecture 
m. 
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Tue Indian problem is so prominent that a judicious and well, 
informed survey of Indian conditions must be welcome to many 
readers. A recent volume by Sir George Schuster and Mr. Guy Wint, 
India and Democracy (Macmillan, 1941, 12s. 6d.), deserves special 
mention. It isan unusual piece of book-making in itself, for it consists 
of a study of recent developments by Mr. Wint coupled with a discussion 
of what ought to be done about them by Sir George Schuster. Not 
unnaturally in the circumstances, much of what Sir George wrote js 
already out of date. But Mr. Wint has done his work remarka) 
well. His proof-reading has not been impeccable; he is guilty of the 
dreadful solecism of making men “ sit dharma ”’; and he forgets that 
the successes of Mr. Gandhi were achieved against a government that 
pursued a policy of non-violence as sedulously as Mr. Gandhi preached 
it. But his analysis of the Congress conduct of affairs, with its steady 
purpose of side-tracking the parliamentary machine and establishing 
a single-party rule, is strikingly borne out by the course of events sineg 
he wrote, on the one side by the flat refuse) of Congress to accept any 
solution save that of absolute power for itself, and on the other by the 
equally flat refusals of the organised Muslims, Untouchables, and 
Trade-unionists to accept Congress dominion. H. H. D. 


Ir would be hard to find, amid the world’s present anxieties, a 
book more pleasant and soothing to read than the record of English 
social history contained in Mr. Walter Rose’s Good Neighbours (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1942,10s.6d.). He has lived in the same village, 
not fifty miles toy London, since 1871; and there his fathers lived 
before him. “‘ The spirit of its life flowed in their veins, as it continues 
to flow in mine” (p. 1). Without sentimentality, but with deep 
affection; with an attachment to old ways combined with an apprecia- 
tion of the inevitability of charge; with close observation and imagina- 
tive sympathy with animals as well as human beings; Mr. Rose describes 
the villagers’ life and work, on the land, in their shops, in their crafts; 
their ponies and pigs and hens; treasured village jokes and vi 
characters. It cannot be solely a tale of happiness. For example, 
the “ callous disregard of the landless labourer,” in the Enclosures of 
1839, had sad results. “Never before or since was so much food 
produced from the soil, and the producers so hungry ” (p. 74). When 
by-and-by the allotment system came, the poor eagerly availed them- 
selves of it, and developed a spirit not merely of co-operation but of 
conviviality. Yet this spirit vanished in its turn. “It remained 
unaffected by the making of a main-line railway near the village, but 
strangely enough it disappeared with the great war ” (p. 77). 

It is characteristic of the author’s sanity of outlook that his closing 
paragraph dwells, hot upon “ much that was beautiful in times now 
gone for ever,” but upon the mastery gained over “ terrors of past 
days,” especially by medical science (p. 138). If anyone is unprepared 
to rejoice with him, let him perpend Mr. Rose’s tale of the malster- 
turned-dentist in the ’forties of the last century. ‘ One of father’s 
joiners, when a boy, had a tooth drawn; he said that the maltster 
laid him on a stone flag floor and, kneeling on his chest, pinched the 
hollow double tooth until it split; he then pulled out the fragment 
singly ”’ (p. 47). 
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John Horkham’s drawings form a delightful accompaniment to the 
text. One wishes that as pendant to the swaying “ daily march ”’ of 
ducks (p. 69), he could have given us a glimpse of the strange sight of 
those hen mothers who had bred the ducks, seated in orange-boxes 

end to end in a shed devoted to this single purpose. “ Silence 
reigned; scores of hens in semi-darkness sat out their four weeks of 
parental durance ” (p. 72). H. J. 


In his third series of essays Conflicts. Studies in Contemporary 
History. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) Professor L. B. Namier writes with his 
usual assurance and precision; his aim is to analyse various aspects 
of contemporary politics from a historical angle, and analysis means 
to him a bold and unequivocal defence of his own conclusions rather 
than any cautious presentation of pros and cons for the reader's 
decision. Indeed, a certain lack of confidence:in the reasoning powers 
of the average reader may be detected throughout this book. “Itisa 
mistake to suppose that people think: they wobble with the brain, 
and sometimes the brain does not wobble ” (p.72). Noreader, however 
average, of these challenging essays is likely to evade thought with the 
comfortable assumption that there is much to be said on both sides. 

The essays, which have been reprinted from various periodicals, 
have all, with one exception, been published since the beginning of the 

t war. The first nine consist of general studies of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century European history. He traces the progressive 
weakening of France’s position in international affairs since 1815: after 
1919 her craving for security produced her system of alliances in East- 
Central Europe, but these attracted the hostility of three great powers, 
besides two small ones, and were a liability rather than an asset. He 

ises, however, that France’s difficulties after 1919 were by no 
means all of her own creation; Hitler would have been a monstrous 
problem in any circumstances. With somnambulant but gangster-like 
ao he set out to master Europe, and this war “ is his war, and nobody 
e re.” 

Professor Namier belongs to that growing body of publicists who 
are discovered to have been “ right about Hitler,”’ and the great merit 
of these essays is that he finds so much that is interesting and new to 
say about this hackneyed theme. He accepts the view that there are 
“two Germanies,”’ but in the sense that behind the “ wild Nazi fagade ” 
there is indeed ‘“‘ another Germany,” “ less crude, less hysterical, but even 
more dangerous.” If the German eruption could have been contained 
for one generation, Hitler and the Nazis might themselves have most 
effectively achieved the task of breaking the other, truly dangerous, 
Germany. This argument is developed in the essay on “ Germany,” 
and should be read with that on ‘‘ The German International.” 

A link between this group of essays, and a group of three on the 
Jews, is provided by an awtiels reviewing two chapters in the Survey of 
International Affairs, 1938. The second of these reviews attacks Mr. 
Beeley’s chapter on “‘ The Administration of the British Mandate for 
Palestine, 1938-9.’ If there is an Arab side to the question, the reader 
will not find it in Professor Namier’s pages. While convinced that it is 
idle to expect vast states like Russia, the United States, and Brazil to 
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“‘ open their gates to a large Jewish immigration,”’ he is equally certain 
that Palestine can and must absorb the millions who may want to go 
there after the war. The Zionist case is urged very powerfully : “ jj 
the ages bear witness that till our last breath we shall remember our 
God, our Land, and our People.” It is clear, however, even from his 
own remarks, that intolerable persecution rather than Zionism is the 
compelling factor in the demand for unrestricted immigration rights 
into Palestine, and in these circumstances it seems both unne 

and unwise to reject so completely the possibility of immigration into 
other countries. The whole Jewish case, in its psychological, political, 
and statistical aspects, is reviewed concisely in these three masterly 
essays. 

There are also studies of democracy, the party.system, and wartime 
government, and finally some comments on English prose, which give 
excellent advice to the historian (pp. 218-20) on narrative and descrip. 
tive writing. W. N. M. 


Dr. Eva Beatrice Dyxzs has chosen for The Negro in English 
Romantic Thought (The Associated Publishers, Inc., Washington, D.C.; 
1942; $2.00) a rather misleading title: the connotation of the word 
romantic is unduly extended; and Dr. Dykes is concerned not with a 
particular strand in a general intellectual development, but with the 
sentiments expressed by individuals on a particular subject. But asa 
collection of the views expressed on the subject of slavery by major 
and minor English writers from about 1700 to about 1850 it is a valuable 
guide to the literary background of Abolition and Emancipation. 


We have also received the following books: G. Soule, Th 
Strength of Nations (Macmillan, 1942; 12s. 6d.), a study in social 
theory which seeks to answer the question whether we can create 4 
science of human behaviour really useful in curing the diseases of the 
nations, and attempts a revaluation of our attitude and method in 
dealing with the ills of society; G. Niemeyer, Law without Force 
(Princeton University Press, 1941; 22s. 6d.), which studies the problem 
of the kind of law most fitting for the social structure of the modern 
world, and suggests a functional instead of a moral basis for interna- 
tional law; F.C. Speranza (editor), The Diary of Cino Speranza, Ttaly, 
1915-19 (New York, Columbia University Press, 1941; $10), a vivid 
picture of life in Italy during the last war seen through the eyes of an 
American citizen of Italian descent who was given a diplomatic appoint- 
ment in Italy by the Government of the United States; A Brief History 
of Our Own Times, by the late Professor Ramsay Muir (George Philip; 
88, 6d.), a third edition of a survey of the European world since 1880, 
to which the author added just before his death an epilogue on the 
years 1933-9, where without concealing his own opinions he tried to set 
forth the facts of a period open to acute controversy in as objective 4 
way as possible. 

PaMPHLETs received include: the fourth volume (the first to be 
published) of Speeches and Documents in American History, selected 
and edited by Mr. Robert Birley (‘‘The World’s Classics,” Oxford 
University Press, 1942; 38.), covering the evr from 1914 to 1939, 
including a short “ glossary of American politics’ and a good subject 
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index; Brazil 1940-41: an Economic Social and Geographic Survey, 
plished by the Brazilian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, indispensable 
for a detailed knowledge of modern Brazil; it is supplemented by The 
Mineral Wealth of Brazil, by Consul José Jobim (Libraria José Olympio, 
Rio de Janiero); Miss Violet Conolly’s authoritative Soviet Asia 
(“Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs,” Oxford University Press, 
1942; 4d.); Mr. George Goodall’s Soviet Russia in Maps (Messrs. 
George Philip and Son, Ltd., 1942; 2s. 6d.) gives thirty pages of maps 
and letterpress, illustrating the history as well as the present state of 
Russia; the maps, despite their scale, are clear; and the accompanying 
text greatly enhances their value ; The Individualist’s Digest of Principal 
on “ Post-War Questions”’ (The Individualist Bookshop, 
Ltd.; 6d.) summarising fourteen pamphlets by Sir Ernest Benn, Dr. 
Inge, and other writers, mainly on the relative merits of individual and 
State ownership; and also giving the Individualist Group’s manifesto 
on British Liberty; and three pamphlets on Health (by Major J. N. 
Morris), The Schools To-day and To-morrow (by Joan Simon) and Private 
Enterprise or Public Control (by Joan Robinson), published for the 
Association for Education in Citizenship (English University Press, 
5d. per copy or 3s. 9d. a dozen), the object of which is to aid organised 
discussion of the social, economic, and political problems arising from 
the war. They are frankly written and contain questions for dis- 
cussion and short bibliographies. 


RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following continues the lists of recent hisiory text-books, readers and 
ailases printed in History, from September 1938. The Historical Associa- 
tion is obliged to the many publishers who present copies of their new pub- 
lications to the Association’s library, where they are available for inspection 
by members. During the absence of Mr. A. T. Milne on military service the 
list is being compiled by Miss H. M. Friend, who will be glad to receive 
corrections and additions ; these should be addressed to the Historical Associa- 
a clo The Roborough Library, University College of the South-West, 

eter. 
Extrem. = Elementary, ages 6-14. 
Src. = Secondary, ages 14-17, 
Apv. = Advanced, age 17+. 


Birnie, Arthur. The art of war. (A history of warfare.) Nelson. 


~ 


(280.) 

Broprick, A. H. North Africa. ‘‘The World To-day” series. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1942. v + 98 pp., illus. 3s. 6d. (Smo. & Apv.]} 

(281.) 

Carter, E. H., and Hotroyp, G. H. The American story. With 

Foreword by Prof. Arthur Newell. Leeds: Arnold, 1942. 114 pp. + 

Spp., illus, 28. 6d, [Exuem. & Szc.] (282.) 

,, ECCLESTONE, E. The growth of modern America. Bell, 1942. 123 pp. 

illus. 2. 6d. or 3s. 6d. [Exuem. & SEc.] (283.) 
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GoopatL, George. Soviet Russia in maps : its origin and develop 

Philip, 1942. 32 pp. of maps with letterpress. 2s. 6d. [Smo. & Ap 
4 

HarpincHam, B.G. The We of man. uae geography.) 
1942. v-+ 269pp., illus. 3s, [Exem. & Szc.] fi 

Huu, C. P. History of the Vested States. Arnold, 1942. 304 
maps. 65s. 6d. ([SEc.] ( 

Horrasin, J. F. An atlas-history of the second great war. Vols. & 
6. July 1941 to Jan. 1942; Jan. 1942 to July 1942. Nelson, | 
v +103 pp.; v + 1ll pp. 38. 6d., each vol. [Apv.] 2 

Humpsreys, D. W., and Breces, M. E. Introducing America. } 
Foreword by Prof. H. Hale Bellot. Pitman, 1942. xii + 116 ppy 
[Sxc.] | 

JERNEGAN, M. W., Carson, H. E., and Ross A. Cuayton. G 
of the American people. Longmans, 1941. xvii + 868 pp., maps, 
12s. 6d. [Apv. American schoolbook.] 

Lay, E. J. 8. (ed.). Adventures into History. Macmillan, 
Parallel books for “‘A’”’ and ‘‘B” streams. Bks. 1.A—1v.A and 1.B 
ls. to ls. 9d. each. [ELEM.] f 

Marriort, Sir J. A. R. A short history of France. Methuen, } 
vii + 291 pp. 15s. [Apv.] 5 

Masson, Rosaline. A short history of Scotland the nation, Ne 
1942. vi-+ 362 pp. 3s. 6d. [Src.] 

Mipvetry, C. A map book of modern affairs. Exeter: he 
1942. 40pp. Ils. 6d. [Extem. & Sxc.] (2 

Mowat, R. B., and Ketty, Thomas. Mayflower histories. Secon 
course. Vol. Iv. Recent Times. Chambers, 1942. 296 pp., 
maps. 38. 9d. [SEc.] ‘ 

Nevins, Allan, and Commacer, H. 8. America: the story of @| 
people. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1942. xi + 463 pp., maps. 78, 
[Apv.] 

Raman, T. A. India. ‘‘The World To-day” series. Oxford U 
Press, 1942. v + 122 pp.,illus. 3s. 6d. [Smc. & Apv.] 

Sourueate, G. W. The United States. Dent, 1942. xii + 176 
2s. 6d. ([Suc.] t 

Strone,C.F. The story of the American people. Hodder & Stough 
Univ. of London Press, 1942, viii'+ 305 pp., maps, illus. 7s. 6d, ff 
& Apv.] (2 

Srrone, C.F. America yesterday and to-day. The story of the Am 
can people for schools. Univ. of London Pies, 1942. 126 pp., 2 
illus. 7s. 6d. [ELEM.] 

Warp, Barbara. T'urkey. ‘‘The World To-day” series, 
Univ. Press, 1942. v + 121 pp., illus. 38. 6d. [Suc. & Apv.] } 

WiuramMson, J. A. A notebook of Empire history. Macmillan, if 
x + 289 pp. 10s. [Szc. & Apv.] 

Woopsurn, J. A., Moran, T. F., and Hirt, H.C. Our United 
A history of the nation. Longmans, 1942. 782 + xxxiv pp., mapa i 
10s, 6d. [Szc. & Apv. American schoolbook.] (3 








